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FISHER, RicHArD T. and others. The redwood. U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Bureau of Forestry, Bulletin no. 38. Washington, 
Govt. Print. Off., 1903. 40 p. 


SHIRLEY, JAMES CLIFFORD. The redwoods of Coast and Sierra. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1947. 
84 p. 

RESEARCH 

NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION. Standing 
Committee on Products and Research. Forest products research 
guide, 4th ed. Washington, The Association, 1950. 335 p. 

SEALS (NUMISMATICS) 

[U. S. GoveRNMENT PRINTING OFFIcE] Seals and other devices 
in use in the Government Printing Office. [Washington, U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off.] 1950. 99 p. 

STATISTICS 

FisHER, R. A. Contributions to mathematical statistics; index 
prepared by John Tukey. New York, Wiley, 1950. Various pag- 
ing. 

4 STRAINS AND STRESSES 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS. Symposium on 
dynamic stress determinations, presented at the Pacific Area Na- 
tional Meeting, American Society for Testing Materials, San Fran- 
cisco, California, October 11, 1949. Special technical publication no. 
104, Philadelphia, The Society [c1950] 61 p. 

TRADE DIRECTORIES 

PAPER AND PuLp MILL CATALOGUE; engineering handbook 
(Collection of useful information for pulp and paper manufac- 
turers, comp. by Harry E. Weston) 1950-51. 27th annual ed. Chi- 
cago, Fritz Publications, Inc. [c1950] 524 p. 


SwEEv’s file [1951] Process industries; a file of manufacturers’ 
catalogs compiled especially for the use of engineers, operating and 
maintenance officials of the process industries. New York, Sweet’s 
Catalog Service, c1950. Various paging. 

VACUUM 

DusHMAN, SAUL. Scientific foundations of vacuum technique. 

New York, Wiley [c1949] 882 p. 
WOOD—CHEMISTRY 

Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS. Technical Committee on Wood Chemistry. 4th meeting . . . 
Brussels, Belgium, 25-27 August, 1949. Brussels, The Organiza- 
tion, 1949. 175 p. 





Survey of Periodical Articles 


The foiiowing are abstracts of opinions expressed by writers in 
the technical journals. The Institute of Paper Chemistry takes 
no responsibility for the opinions here summarized. 


ADHESIVES 

SEDERLUND, W. Adhesives for laminations. Modern Packaging 
24, no. 2: 149-51, 203 (October, 1950). 

The problems encountered in laminating films and foils to each other or 
to a paper backing, the techniques of laminating, and the selection of suitable 
laminants are outlined. Ordinary paper laminations require different types 
of adhesives from film and foil laminations because of: (1) basic structural 
differences, (2) the comparative insolubility of cellulose as compared with 
many synthetic polymeric sheetings, (3) the permeability of paper versus 
the impermeability of films and foils, and (4) the different end-use require- 
ments in each case. Although by far the greatest volume of adhesives used 
for ordinary paper-to-paper bonding consists of colloidal dispersions of hydro- 
philic film-formers, such as starches, modified starches, animal glue, casein, 
and natural gums, emulsion-, lacquer-, or hot-melt-type adhesives are used 
on most film or foil laminations. The selection will depend primarily on the 
quality of the lamination and secondarily on the available equipment and ease 
of handling. 3 diagrams and 2 illustrations. M.W. 


ALKALINE PROCESSES 
Brapsury, JAMEs C. Partial acidification of unbleached kraft 
pulp. Paper Mill News 73, no. 42: 56, 58 (Oct. 21, 1950) ; Southern 
Pulp Paper Manuf. 13, no. 11: 42-3 (November, 1950) ; Paper 
Trade J. 131, no. 20: 23-4 (Nov. 16, 1950). 


Reference is made to difficulties encountered in the operation of the cylinder- 
machine wet end and in bleaching in the kraft pulp mill of Southland Paper 
Mills at Lufkin, Texas, which were caused by the high pH values of the 
washed and screened brown slush pulp, resulting from the addition of mill 
process water with unusually high pH and alkalinity values. To lower the 
pH of the screened stock to a range between 6 and 7, the addition of sulfuric 
acid to the slush stock was studied on a laboratory scale; the favorable re- 
sults, with regard to both cost and more efficient and stable operation, 
prompted a 24-hour mill-scale run and the installation of permanent equip- 
ment. A brief description of the unit and the control instruments is given. 
All installations coming in contact with the dilute sulfuric acid are fabricated 
of lead, stainless steel, rubber, or other acid-resistant materials; no evidence 
of corrosion from this source has yet been detected. The partial acidification 
of unbleached kraft pulp has now been applied to mill operations for over 
two years; the behavior of the treated stock has minimized the number of 
operating variables concerned with the wet-end and bleaching operations 
without deterioration of the strength of the finished product. E.S. 


WELLs, Sipney D. Progress in alkaline pulping in 1949, Tappi 
33, no. 10: 68A, 70-84A (October, 1950) ; Southern Pulp Paper 
Manuf. 13, no. 10: 30, 32, 34, 36, 42, 44, 46, 48 (October, 1950) ; 
ef. BLP. 2: Zz. 


Continuing previous reports, the author reviews the subject under the 
following headings: general expansion in the United States, expansion in 
oS Ds £ ’ 
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Canada, other countries, consumption of chemicals, woods used, pulping pro- 
cedures for various species, agricultural residues and grasses, cooking 
procedures and digester facilities, foam, tall oil and turpentine recovery, 
testing methods, recovery operation and equipment, effluent to stream and 
atmosphere, and purification and bleaching. 393 references. ES: 


ALKALINE PROCESSES—RECOVERY 


WEstTBROOK, U. J. Chemical recovery in southern sulphate pulp 
mills, Paper Trade J. 131, no. 17: 26-8 (Oct. 26, 1950); Paper 
Mill News 73, no. 47: 14, 16-17 (Nov. 25, 1950). 


The author discusses developments in the chemical recovery of sulfate mills, 
including the entire operation of the pulp-producing system, i.e., pulp wash- 
ing, evaporators, the recovery unit proper, lime-mud regeneration, and the 
recovery of by-products (turpentine and tall oil). 


ALPHA PULP 


Myers, WALKER J. Dissolving wood pulp, its development and 
its utilization. Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 13, no. 10: 50, 52, 54, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70, 72, 74, 76 (Oct. 1, 1950). 

A rather comprehensive report on the subject is presented, including the 
development of the dissolving-pulp industry in the United States and Canada, 
the manufacture of dissolving pulp from wood, production costs and prices, 
factors determining the location of plants, demand for dissolving pulp and 
future expansion, foreign markets, dissolving wood pulp ws. cotton linters, and 
applications (rayon; nitrating pulp; photographic films; lacquers; photo- 
graphic, saturating, and impregnating papers; cellophane; facial tissue and 
other papers; gas-mask filters; and miscellaneous items). Statistical data 
are included; the lack of official data makes it impossible to ascertain with 
accuracy what proportions of dissolving wood pulp and cotton linters are 
used in many cellulose-consuming items. 21 illustrations and 11 tables. 


rer 


ASPLUND PROCESS 


Anon. Chemipulper with disc refiner successful in New Jersey 
felt mill. Pulp & Paper 24, no. 11: 76 (October, 1950). 


The Ruberoid Co. uses seven Chemipulpers in its Gloucester, N.J. felt 
mill for preparing its wood fiber for roofing and flooring felt. To improve the 
quality of its flooring felt, the defibrated wood from four Chemipulpers receives 
a second treatment in a Sprout Waldron disk-type refiner; the refined stock 
is mixed with rag and waste-paper stock, treated in beaters and a Hydra- 
pulper, respectively, and jordaned. A study of the Chemipulper used with a 
disk-type refiner has shown that excellent stock can be prepared at a lower 
power consumption; over-all production is greatly increased. Wood fiber for 
roofing felt does not receive a secondary refining treatment. 1 — 


ASSOCIATIONS 


BoxBoarD CONTAINERS. An association panorama. Boxboard 
Containers [formerly Shears] 68, no, 694: 237-50, 252-8, 260-73 
(October, 1950). 


The origin and developments of the various contemporary associations of 
the boxboard industry are described ; each association receives separate treat- 
ment. Portraits of successive officials of some of the organizations are 
included. M.W. 
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BARK 


JENSEN, WALDEMAR. Studies of suberin. I. Suberin in the outer 
bark of Betula verrucosa. Paper and Timber (Finland) 32, no, 9: 
261-6 + 1 plate (September, 1950). [In English] 

A study was made of the components in birch suberin, obtained by saponifi- 
cation. The corresponding acids were liberated and converted into the corre- 
sponding methyl derivatives, which were then separated chromatographically 
by means of alumina. These individual methylated compounds were then 
saponified to the corresponding free acids. Experimental details and full 
analyses are given. The following compounds were isolated: eicosanedi- 
carboxylic acid, melting at 124.2-124.4° C. (dimethyl ester, melting at 70- 
70.3°), a “phellonic acid,” Cz:H«uOs, containing one carboxyl and one hydroxyl 
group, melting at 99.3-99.6° (at times reaching 102°) (nicnomethy] ester, 
melting at 74.5-75.2) ; a new acid, CisHsO., containing one carboxyl group, 
two hydroxyl groups, and one double bond, melting at 81.8-82.0° (at times 
reaching 92”), and its monomethy] ester, .CisHssO«. 6 tables, 6 photomicro- 
graphs, and 16 references. L.E.W. 


KurtH, E. F., and Ratnam, C. V. S. Products obtained by de- 
structive distillation of Douglas-fir bark. Tappi 33, no. 10: 517-19 
(October, 1950). 

Several runs on the destructive distillation of Douglas-fir bark were made 
at temperatures varying from 745 to 910° F. and at distillation times of 2 
to 10 hours. The yields of charcoal, insoluble tar, pyroligneous acid, and 
noncondensable gases were determined in each instance. The pyroligneous acid 
was analyzed for acetic acid, acetone, methanol, and dissolved tar. Volatile 
and nonvolatile portions of insoluble tar were determined by steam distilla- 
tion, and these two were analyzed for acids, phenols, and neutrals. A proxi- 
mate analysis of the charcoal was made. The yield of charcoal is much 
higher than that reported on the previous work done on Douglas-fir waste 
wood and sawdust and other woods, whereas the yields of by-products com- 
pared favorably with that reported on Douglas-fir wood. 6 tables, 2 figures, 
and 13 references. BS. 


Proctor, PHIMISTER B. Waxes and tannin from Douglas fir 
bark. Wood; Report of Symposium on Wood: 122-5; discussion: 
125-6 (Washington, Dept. of the Navy, Office of Naval Research, 
October, 1949). 

The work of E. F. Kurth is discussed; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 70, “> _* 


BARKERS AND BARKING 


Hitizom, Tor. The barking of small-size timber and deciduous 
species. Svensk Papperstidn. 53, no. 17: 522-4 (Sept. 15, 1950). 
[In Swedish ; English and German summaries] 


Reference is made to barking studies of small-size timber and hardwoods 
in a cylindrical barking drum, a Thorne barker, and an open barker for 
batch operation, developed by Hillbom originally for sawlogs. Small models 
with transparent walls and large-scale machines were used, Photographs are 
included which illustrate the condition of dry birchwood and spruce before 
and after the treatment in the Hillbom barker. Each batch consisted of about 
20 cu.m. wood in three-meter lengths; the barking time was about 30 
minutes. The wood was satisfactorily debarked for sulfate cooking. If it 
had been soaked in water prior to treatment, the barking period could have 
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been shortened considerably ; heating also reduces the required barking time. 

Of the three machines, the Hillbom barker was found to be the most efficient 

for small-size, straight logs; it is less suitable for crooked wood. 7 figures. 
E.S. 


BEATING 
WatsetH, C. S., and Geryer, C. G. The effect of roll load in the 
beating of Southern kraft pulp. Tappi 33, no. 10: 490-4 (October, 
1950). 


Four 2000-pound Jones-Bertrams beaters are included in the stock prepara- 
tion system of the No. 5 machine at the Savannah plant of the Union Bag 
and Paper Corp. A brief description of this installation is given. In an effort 
to increase the refining capacity of these beaters, a study was made of the 
effect of increased roll load on capacity, quality, and power consumption. 
Variation in roll load is accomplished by means of pneumatic cylinders, and 
loads up to 200% of roll weight were studied. Special beater runs were 
arranged during the course of regular production, and stock samples taken 
at intervals were evaluated by freeness measurements and physical tests on 
TAPPI standard handsheets. The pulp was unbleached kraft with a per- 
manganate number of about 26. The results indicate that increase of roll 
load up to 200% for beating times up to 30 minutes will increase refining capac- 
ity, but for longer beating times the advantage of roll load above 125% is lost. 
The same degree of strength development is obtained with less power consump- 
tion as roll load is increased, except at high roll loads and long beating times. 
The relationship between bursting strength and tearing strength showed that 
some loss in tear results from increasing the roll load from 125 to 200%. 


3 tables and 7 figures. E.S. 
BLACK LIQUOR—OXIDATION 


Cotirns, T. T., Jk. The oxidation of sulphate black liquor. Paper 
Trade J. 131, no. 15: 30, 32-4, 36, 38 (Oct. 12, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 


20: 382. 

As a result of extensive pilot plant and laboratory investigations, a full- 
scale sulfate black liquor oxidation system has been erected and operated at 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wis., so that its effect upon the sulfur 
balance of the recovery system could be determined. The unit is not operated 
at present, because an excess of sulfuric acid in the chemical make-up main- 
tains the cooking liquor sulfidity within the desired range. Although a high 
sulfidity level (33% TAPPI) of white liquor was attained during the opera- 
tion of the oxidation system, no improvements in pulp quality were observed. 
A high degree of oxidation of black liquor resulted in the reduction of sulfur 
loss by more than 90% in the vacuum and direct-contact evaporators. The 
recovery furnace itself, however, proved to be the source of a large quantity 
of hydrogen sulfide when it was not properly operated and lacked sufficient 
air. This holds even if the black liquor has been oxidized. As far as odors 
from the digester relief, blow, etc., are concerned, oxidation of the weak 
black liquor does not conceivably affect it if the same white-liquor sulfidity 
is maintained. In the author’s opinion, the odor that is noticeable at a distance 
from a kraft mill is derived mostly from the stack gases, and although an 
appreciable quantitative reduction in sulfur gas loss is achieved by oxidation, 
the qualitative effect from the standpoint of odor may not be very noticeable 
until almost all the hydrogen sulfide is eliminated from the gases. As a 
complement to black liquor oxidation and a properly designed and operated 
recovery furnace, the venturi scrubber appears to be a satisfactory implement 
for reduction of both sulfur and sodium losses from the kraft recovery 
system. 4 tables, 2 figures, and 7 references. ES. 
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BLEACHING—GROUNDWOOD 


Rosinson, Ross L. Production of bleached groundwood pulp at 
St. George. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 10: 80-2 (September, 


1950). 
The sodium peroxide (Solozone) bleaching operations of the St. George 
Pulp & Paper Co. on the Bay of Fundy, N.B. are described; it is the only 
mill in Canada producing bleached groundwood for sale. The product i is sold 
under the trade name “Fibrewhite” and finds a ready market among manu- 
facturers of tissue, toweling, book, and specialty papers and boards in the 
United States and Canada. The brightness increase in this mill is from 62-64 
to 73-75 (Photovolt); reports indicate a color reversion of about 1% over 
a 90-day period, when the pulp is stored under ordinary conditions. 4 illustra- 
tions. Eo. 


BOARD 


Depan, R. T. Small plant set-up for insulation and hardboard 
manufacture. Paper Trade J. 131, no. 16: 36, 38, 40-42, 44 (Oct. 


19, 1950). 

The author outlines briefly the various processes and types of equipment 
used in the manufacture of insulating board and hardboard (dry and wet 
processes). In planning a small plant, the selection of the proper process calls 
for a study of the available raw materials, including their adaptation to 
board manufacture, the cost of the plant, the manufacturing cost of the 
board, and the possibility of a steady market for the finished product. 3 
diagrams and 4 flowsheets. ES. 


BOARD—SHEET FORMATION 


WILLIAMSON, Harry. Paper and paperboard making. VI-VIII. 
Cylinder machine formation questions. Parts 1-3. Paper Ind. 32, 
no. 5: 509-11; no. 6: 612-13; no. 7: 735-8 (August-October, 


1950) ; cf. B.LP.C. 21: 172. 

In this series of articles, the author discusses the following questions: (1) 
the method in which the formation of a sheet of paper from a mixed volume 
of fiber and water in contact with a revolving wire mesh is effected; (2) the 
point on the revolving mold at which the sheet starts to form on the revolving 
wire mesh; (3) the extent of the actual formation of the sheet around the 
circumference of the revolving mold; (4) the rate at which formation takes 
place; and (5) the factors which govern the speed or time-rate of formation. 
1 figure and 1 table. ES. 


BOARD—STATISTICS 


Anon. Commodity reports. Fiberboards. Unasylva 4, no. 3: 
130-4 (July-September, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 145. 

Recent research has furthered progress in both the manufacture and utiliza- 
tion of fiberboard. However, in the past three years the per capita consump- 
tion has declined in certain countries, as Sweden and the United States, 
which have previously absorbed proportionally high amounts of this ma- 
terial. The total annual capacity of European mills now in operation can be 
estimated at around 850,000 tons. Almost 60% of this total capacity is located 
in Sweden, Norway, and Finland. Total production in Sweden for 1949 
was 233,000 tons. A sharp decline from 1,152,000 tons in 1948 to 801,000 
tons in 1949 for the United States is attributed to industrial strikes. The 
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1949 peak production in Canada was 171,000 tons. Export figures have been 
constantly declining in the United States and Canada, whereas Sweden and 
Finland have increased their exports. The United Kingdom remains the 
greatest importer of fiberboard. In recent years two important trends are 
noticeable: (1) the diminishing demand for softboards and the relatively 
strong demand for hardboards; and (2) the closing of markets for im- 
ported fiberboards in a number of countries and the opening of new markets 
in other countries. These trends indicate that as yet there is no stabilized 
pattern in fiberboard trade. Statistics for various other countries are included 
in the article. 3 tables. M.W. 


BOARD, CORRUGATED 
Stern, Hatt & Company, Inc. Defects in the manufacture of 
corrugated board. Allg. Papier-Rundschau no, 17: 849-50 (Sept. 
11, 1950). [In German] 


The article is based on the final chapter “Suggestions for better boxes and 
the production of better boxes” in the company’s pamphlet “The Stein-Hall 
process for combining corrugated board” (cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 470-1). 2 figures. 


CANA PICANILLA i 
PaTeTTor, J. J.. KumMayay, A., Vay, F., Rust, J., and Capo, A. 
Study of Paraguayan cane as a raw material for paper pulp. Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 4th Meeting 
of the Technical Committee on Wood Chemistry: 91-105 (Brus- 
sels, August, 1949). 


A thorough laboratory study of sulfate cooking conditions and the bleach- 


ing of Cana picanilla [Guada Paraguayana (Doell)] was made. The varia- 
tions of temperature, alkali concentration, and cooking time covered a wide 
range; optimum conditions for pulps with different bleachabilities were 
established. The raw material, which grows abundantly in Paraguay, can 
be cooked without difficulty, and pulps with excellent properties can be 
obtained in good yields. 5 tables. E.S. 


CARBOHYDRATES 


Wotrrom, M. L., and Sucrmara, J. M. Carbohydrate chemistry. 
Ann, Rev. Biochem. 19: 67-88 (1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 8. 
The author reviews the literature from October, 1948, to November, 1949, 


on sugars (general), the synthesis of sugars and sugar derivatives, and _poly- 
saccharides, including pectin, starch, and cellulose. 328 references. E.S. 


CELLULOSE 


Reeves, RicHarD E., MazzEno, LAURENCE W., Jr., and Horr- 
PAUIR, CARROLL L. The heterogeneous methanolysis of native and 
mercerized cotton cellulose, J. Am. Chem. Soc. 72, no. 10: 4773-7 


(October, 1950). 

The methanolysis of cotton cellulose produces two measurable results: 
introduction of acid-labile methoxyl groups into the insoluble phase, and 
dissolution of a portion of the cellulosic material into the methanolysis re- 
agent. When the total reaction is considered, it is found that the rate of 
methanolysis smoothly decreases in the region where 0.1 to 5% of the glu- 
cose units have undergone reaction. Throughout this investigated region the 
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temperature coefficient for native cotton cellulose remained constant; for 
mercerized, a lower, essentially constant value was observed. It appears that 
the rate-controlling step in methanolysis involves in a single step the rupture 
of secondary as well as primary valence forces. Incompatible with either the 
concept of reaction in an amorphous region or with relatively few acid- 
sensitive linkages, the present data are explicable in terms of a reaction 
with an initially large crystalline surface, which diminishes strongly as the 
surface is reduced by the coalescence of crystalline areas when internal 
tensions relax because of a reaction within the fiber, 4 tables, 4 figures, 
and 12 footnotes. ES. 


CELLULOSE—CRYSTALLINITY 


Hermans, P. H., and WeErpInceER, A. Crystallinity of precipi- 
tated cellulose. J. Polymer Sci. 5, no. 5: 565-8 (October, 1950) ; 
of. BI.E4..19: 735. 


The effect of precipitating cellulose from very dilute viscose solutions (as 
compared with ordinary viscose) on the degree of crystallinity and the 
sorptive capacity for water vapor was tested. The moisture uptake in the 
samples was in the normal range for regenerated cellulose, but the degree 
of crystallinity (investigated by x-rays) increased to some extent when the 
precipitation occurred at room temperature and considerably at the boiling 
temperature. The highest figure reached for the dilute viscose was 53% 
as compared with 40% for rayon. 2 tables, 1 figure, and 7 ee 


Mark, H. Crystallinity limiting DP and water regain of various 
celluloses, Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions. 4th Meeting of the Technical Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion : 124-5 (Brussels, August, 1949). 


A brief review of recent publications is presented, with reference to the 
agreement between the different methods for determining the crystallinity 
of cellulose. ES. 


CELLULOSE—DEGRADATION 


ForzIaTI, FLORENCE H., STONE, WALTER K., RowEN, JOHN W., 
and APPEL, WILLIAM D. Cotton powder for infrared transmission 
measurements. J. Research Natl. Bur, Standards 45, no. 2: 109-13 
(August, 1950); Tech. News Bull. Natl. Bur. Standards 34, no. 
10: 140-1 (October, 1950). [Second reference abridgment] 


Cotton cut in a Wiley mill to pass a 20-mesh screen was ground in a vibra- 
tory ball mill similar to one that has been used in Germany and Holland. 
Contamination of the cotton was practically eliminated by using a chromium- 
plated hardened steel jar and chromium alloy balls. The jar holder is held by 
a slip ring instead of being bolted in place. The jar and holder automatically 
rotate slowly on their axis, and this motion counteracts the tendency of 
the cotton in the jar to settle and grind nonuniformly. The jar is cooled 
with fan-circulated air and becomes barely warm to the touch. Five grams 
of dried cotton disintegrated rapidly during the first 15 minutes of milling. 
The largest particles which remained after 30 minutes of milling were 
about 10u in major dimension, and there was little reduction of the maxi- 
mum size with longer milling. Cuprammonium fluidity of the cotton increased 
rapidly in the first hour of milling and more gradually thereafter. The 
carboxyl content of the cotton increased very slowly with time of milling 
and reached only about 0.2% after eight hours. The moisture regain of the 
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cotton at 65% R.H. at 21° C. increased rapidly during the first hour of mill- 
ing from 7.1 to 12.5%, and then remained practically constant. X-ray dif- 
fraction measurements showed that the cellulose was converted almost com- 
pletely to the amorphous form in 30 minutes, and that it underwent little 
change thereafter. The powdered cotton obtained from the vibratory ball 
mill was mulled in mineral oil. The resulting paste was injected into rock 
salt cells for infrared absorption measurements. The powder worked rea- 
sonably well in this procedure, distinctly better than the coarse powders 
obtained by other methods of grinding. No significant differences were found 
in the infrared absorption of a regenerated cellulose film, the cotton ground 
in a Wiley mill to 200 mesh, and cotton ground in the vibratory ball mill 
for periods of time from 15 minutes to eight hours. It is concluded that the 
vibratory ball mill, as modified, reduces cotton rapidly and completely to a 
very fine powder which is suitable for infrared transmission measurements 
and other purposes. Milling results in practically negligible oxidation of 
the cellulose, but in a marked decrease in degree of polymerization, and in 
almost complete conversion of crystalline to amorphous cellulose. 1 table, 
7 figures, and 14 references. 


J@rceNsEN, Leir. Fine structural differences between natural 
cellulose fibers as revealed from chain length distributions of 
hydrolyzed materials. Acta Chem. Scand. 4, no. 4: 658-65 (1950) ; 
cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 706. 


Spruce sulfite pulp, aspen holocellulose, and cotton linters have been 
swelled in alkaline solutions varying from 0 to 10% concentration and sub- 
sequently hydrolyzed. Chain-length distribution determinations have been 
carried out on the hydrolyzed materials. Evaluation of the distribution curves 
show that the fine structure of purified wood fibers differs from that of cot- 
ton linters by: (1) the presence of well-arranged chains interconnecting the 
highly ordered regions and resistant towards acid hydrolysis if not swelled 
in alkaline solutions, and (2) the presence of a large amount of very small, 
highly ordered regions. Upon hydrolysis all intracrystalline swelled fibers 
show an accumulation of very small fragments, 100-200 A. long. These are 
most probably formed through division of longer, well-ordered regions, sug- 
gesting a subdivision of the latter into smaller, perhaps more fundamental 
units. 1 table, 3 figures, and 14 references. ES. 


CELLULOSE—OXYCELLULOSE 


ANT-WuorINEN, O. On the existence of carboxylic groups in 
cellulose materials. Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 4th Meeting of the Technical Committee on Wood 
Chemistry: 126-38 + 4 plates (Brussels, August, 1949). 


Several authors have shown that the titration of carefully washed cellu- 
lose samples reveals the presence of acidic groups which have, in general, 
been interpreted to be carboxyl groups fixed on the cellulose chains. This 
was even found for native cellulose, which did not undergo any previous 
oxidation process. The author improved the method of washing a cellulose 
sample completely free of acid by using repeated washing steps with water, 
neutral salt solutions, and again water, simultaneously passing a rapid stream 
of pure nitrogen through the system. When native, unoxidized cellulose 
samples were pretreated in this manner, they did not exhibit any acidic 
character. When, on the other hand, oxidized cellulose samples were sub- 
jected to the same treatment, a well-defined acidity resulted, which could 
not be removed even by very prolonged washings. In the course of these 
investigations it was also found that the action of oxygen on alkali cellu- 
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lose does not result in carboxyl groups fixed on the cellulose chains. By 
means of chemical oxidizing agents, it is possible to produce carboxyl groups 
on the cellulose chain which possess distinct ion-exchange capacity. The 
degree of acidity of oxidized cellulose may be determined by titration. As a 
result of the chemical oxidation of cellulose, acid decomposition products are 
formed which are only slightly soluble in water and which are difficult 
to remove by washing. These are liable to cause serious errors when the 
carboxyl content of oxidized cellulose is determined by titration. 2 tables, 
9 figures, and 3 references. ELS. 


CELLULOSE ESTERS—NITROCELLULOSE 


Brooks, Marvin C., and Bapcer, RicHarp M., An adsorption 
system for the fractionation of nitrocellulose with respect to mo- 
lecular weight. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 72, no. 10: 4384-8 (October, 
1950). 


The absorption of nitrocellulose on starch from solutions of acetone ad- 
mixed with several cosolvents has been studied. The extent of adsorption has 
been found to increase with molecular weight, to decrease with degree of 
nitration of the nitrocellulose, and to decrease as the hydrogen bonding 
character of the solvent mixture is increased. The rate of adsorption is 
high and the adsorption is reversible. A chromatographic experiment is 
reported which demonstrates that the dependence of the extent of adsorption 
on molecular weight makes possible the fractionation of nitrocellulose ac- 
cording to molecular weight. 2 tables, 5 figures, and 11 footnotes. 


CELLULOSE ETHERS 
Brown, S. M., and THomson, G. H. The preparation of 


sodium carboxymethylcellulose. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 69, no. 8: 254 
(August, 1950). 

A simplified technique, using alkali cellulose and sodium monochloroacetate, 
for the preparation of a readily soluble sodium carboxymethylcellulose is 
described briefly. 1 table and 4 references. ES. 


Evans, Evan F., and Spurtin, HARoip M. Bound metal in ethyl 
cellulose effect on dilute solution properties. J. Am. Chem. Soc. 72, 
no. 10: 4750-6 (October, 1950). 


Free carboxyls present in ethylcellulose molecules have no effect upon the 
viscosity of dilute solutions. Neutralization of these carboxyls with metal 
ions, however, caused an increase in the viscosity of solutions at finite con- 
centrations. This increase was greatest in nonpolar solvents and least in 
solvents containing appreciable water or alcohol. In the latter solvents the 
intrinsic viscosity was not affected. The viscosity increase was least for 
sodium, greatest for barium, and intermediate for calcium and magnesium. 
Bound barium decreased the slope of the reduced asmotic pressure-concentra- 
tion curve but did not alter the intercept at infinite dilution for those solvents 
containing alcohol or water. For polymers containing bound metal ions it is 
recommended that solvents containing water, alcohol, or acetic acid be used 
for the determination of viscosity or osmotic pressure and that the values 
at infinite dilution be obtained by the extrapolation of experimentally de- 
termined values. The best results are obtained by using solvents with a 
low-slope, reduced viscosity-concentration curve and a high-slope, reduced 
osmotic pressure-concentration plot. 1 table, 10 figures, and 13 references. 

ESS. 
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Gtoor, W. E., MAuvman, B. H., and Uttricu, R. D. Hydroxy- 
ethylcellulose and its uses. Ind. Eng. Chem. 42, no. 10: 2150-3 
(October, 1950). 


A newly introduced variety of alkali-soluble hydroxyethylcellulose is de- 
scribed, and its solubility, resistance to precipitation, and compatibility prop- 

_ erties are tabulated. Data on its physical characteristics are presented. A 
description is given of the pattern of end uses suggested by the literature in 
the fields of filament, sheet, textile and paper finishing, and ink. Recent work 
indicates the utility of the material in mineral flotation and in improvement 
of flocs obtained in water treatments. 3 tables, 1 figure, and 63 references. 

ESS. 


RyDHOLM, SvEN. Etherification of cellulose, especially carboxy- 
methylation. Svensk Papperstidn. 53, no. 18: 561-7 (Sept. 30, 
1950). [In English; German and Swedish summaries] 


The carboxymethylation reaction of cellulose has been investigated, par- 
ticularly with reference to the distribution of the ether groups on primary 
and secondary hydroxyls. The results are compared with previous experi- 
ments which had been performed on other cellulose ethers. The present results 
indicate that on etherification of mercerized cellulose an initial reaction occurs 
up to a degree of substitution of about 0.15, during which period only pri- 
mary hydroxyls are etherified. Following this initial stage, all hydroxyls 
react at the identical rate up to high degrees of substitution. During car- 
boxymethylation, the ether groups are distributed statistically on the second- 
ary hydroxyls, similar to the reactions in sulfoethylation, but in contrast to 
those of methylation and ethylation. Equations for the substitution of the 
different hydroxyl groups are deducted. The causes of the selective etherifi- 
cation during the initial stage are discussed. 4 tables, 4 figures, and 21 
references, ES. 
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CHEMICAL TESTING—CELLULOSE—FRACTIONATION 


ScHERER, Puitip C., and THompson, R. B. Mechanical proper- 
ties of high polymers as functions of the shape of the distribution 
curve. V. Controlled fractionation of cellulose acetate. Rayon and 
Synthetic Textiles 31, no. 9: 69-70; no. 10: 51-2, 54 (September, 
October, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 635. 


The authors present evidence that precisely controlled fractional precipita- 
tion of cellulose acetate may also be brought about by a proper choice of 
solvent-nonsolvent system and careful control of the variables. Under care- 
fully controlled conditions of concentration, temperature, and method of 
solution and addition, three separate solutions of cellulose acetate were frac- 
tionated, using acetone with 5% water as the solvent and 75% heptane with 
25% acetone as the precipitating agent. The reproducibility of the weight 
percentage of fraction obtained was excellent, but an inversion appeared in 
the D.P.’s of the first two fractions. This was corrected by the use of a 
relatively large first fraction and refractionation. In order to determine 
whether fractionation occurred wholly as a function of the D.P. and not 
partially as a function of the degree of substitution, several fractions were 
analyzed for combined acetic acid content. It is concluded that fractiona- 
tion takes place as a function of the D.P. alone. In the second reference 
the complete experimental procedure is given, and integral and differential 
distribution curves of the D.P.’s are reproduced. 4 tables, 3 figures, and 5 
references. M.W. 
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CHEMICAL TESTING—CELLULOSE ETHERS 


Pacau_t, A., and Bouttemy, M. Contribution to the analysis of 
carboxymethylcellulose and a method for determining the degree 
of substitution. Bull, soc. chim. France nos. 7-8: 663-8 (July- 
August, 1950). [In French] 


A precise method, which is essentially a modification of the acidimetric 
method of Eyler and co-workers (cf. B.I.P.C. 17: 297), for the deter- 
mination of the degree of substitution in carboxymethylcellulose is presented. 
The method consists of calcining a pure, dry sample of the sodium salt of 
carboxymethylcellulose and determining the amount of sodium carbonate 
in the ash by titration with standard acid. A procedure for the complete 
analysis of a commercial grade of carboxymethylcellulose is also outlined. 
3 tables, 3 figures, and 10 references. S38. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—LIGNIN 


Gran, GUNNAR, and ALTHIN, BeNcT. The potentiometric titra- 
tion of phenolic hydroxyl groups. I. Description of a “calomel elec- 
trode.” Acta Chem. Scand. 4, no. 6: 967-8 (1950). 


_A calomel electrode is described which is adapted for the potentiometric 
titration of the phenolic hydroxy! groups in lignin derivatives. 2 figures and 
2 references. F.E.B. 


CHEMICAL TESTING—-WOOD 


BryvE, %. Nitration as a tool in the study of wood and wood 
pulping processes. Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 4th Meeting of the Technical Committee on Wood 
Chemistry: 115-19 + 4 plates (Brussels, August, 1949). 


The author describes a fractionation procedure according to which wood 
or different types of wood pulp can be subdivided into a small number of 
characteristic groups. Although the procedure was developed for northern 
spruce (Picea excelsa), it is believed to be applicable to tropical species. 
The nitrated samples are subjected to a series of washes and extractions, 
yielding three principal fractions: “C”—cellulose which dissolves on washing 
the nitrate with methanol; “A”—cellulose which is precipitated when pour- 
ing the nitrate dissolved in acetone in an excess of water; and “B’— 
cellulose which is not precipitated in water. The molecular weights of 
these fractions can be obtained by the usual physicochemical methods; the 
fractions can then be denitrated and the percentage of lignin and sugars 
determined. Examples of applications of this method are given. 7 ii 


CHEMICAL TESTING—WOOD—LIGNIN VALUE 


CasTAGNE, E. Remarks on testing Congo woods for lignin. Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 4th Meeting 
of the Technical Committee on Wood Chemistry: 150-5 (Brussels, 
August, 1949). 

The statement is made that it is very difficult to obtain reproducible re- 
sults in the determination of lignin, particularly in tropical woods. Methods 
of sampling and several procedures of chemical analysis are described, and 
the conclusion is expressed that no single method of lignin determination is 
suitable for all tropical species. It is necessary to consider the total chemical 
composition in each individual case and to select the methods accordingly, 
possibly employing special ones in addition to those for cellulose and lignin. 
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The Norman and Jenkins method was found to give the best results in the 

case of woods with a high starch content, whereas the Cohen method seemed 

preferable for woods rich in organic-solvents extracts. Woods of completely 

abnormal composition with a low lignin and cellulose content and a high 

percentage of aqueous and solvent extracts are preferably pre-extracted. 

3 tables. ES. 
CHLORINE 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. Chlorine. Chem. Eng. 57, no. 10: 
263-4 (October, 1950). 


About 90% of domestic chlorine operations are carried out in alkali plants 
which produce sodium hydroxide as a coproduct ; approximately 10% is pro- 
duced in sodium and magnesium operations, and a minor percentage comes 
from caustic potash plants and a nitrosyl chloride unit. By 1930, the pulp 
and paper industry used almost half of the nation’s output. At the end of 
1945, the chemical industry consumed about 75% of the fast growing output, 
whereas the pulp and paper industry and water treatment used only 16%, 
because other processes had cut down the need for chlorine. Textiles took 
most of the remainder. In 1949, the total output amounted to 1,767,000 tons; 
in May, 1950, it reached 107% of rated capacity. With planned expansions 
it is expected that capacity will soon be close to 6000 tons per day. A list 
of producers (divided into chemical firms and paper mills) is appended. 
1 diagram. tO 

CHROMATOGRAPHY 


Burstai, F. H., and Kemper, N, F. Inorganic chromatogra- 
phy. Ind. Chemist 26, no. 308: 400-4 (September, 1950). 


Chromatography with cellulose absorbents and organic solvents, previously 
used to separate organic compounds, has also been employed successfully for 
inorganic separations. In inorganic analysis the test solution should contain 
only one type of anion, and in some cases a definite acidity is necessary for 
the desired complex formation to occur. For paper work the concentration 
of salts should not exceed 1 mg./0.05 ml. Whatman No. 1 or No. 3 paper 
gives better results than highly treated papers, but it has been reported that 
eluting the paper with 0.01 N hydrochloric acid effectively removes metallic 
impurities without altering the chromatographic properties of the paper. 
The determination of the correct solvent is still largely empirical; trials are 
made using different types of solvents with the addition of 1-2% of mineral 
acid. The proportions of acid and water are also significant in increasing 
the efficiency of the separation. Solid salts are added to provide anions of a 
higher solubility than those in solution and form complexes with interfer- 
ing ions in the original solution. Mixtures of spot-test reagents have been 
used as developers, and the use of fluorescent indicators, gases, and radio- 
active tracers has also been recorded. For column work cellulose pulp has 
been used as the medium. The pulp is prepared by boiling in water and dilute 
acid, which provides it with suitable physical characteristics and increases 
the activity of the cellulose. To eliminate undesirable ions, a “trap” may be 
employed in the form of a section of the column on which is absorbed a 
saturated solution of a complexing agent. Salts separated chromatographi- 
cally are of a very high degree of purity. 3 figures, 2 tables, and 17 refer- 
ences. M.W. 


Martin, A. J. P. Partition chromatography. Ann. Rev. Biochem. 
19: 517-42 (1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 167. 


The author reviews work on chromatography which was omitted from or 
was subsequent to his previous compilation. 277 references. E.S. 
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COLORIMETRY 


MiescHer, K., and Rometscu, R. Standard white. Experientia 
6, no. 8: 302-4 (August, 1950). [In German; English summary] 
cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 666. 

The authors describe the preparation of white standards of almost ideal 
properties. Barium sulfate is precipitated with highly purified reagents under 
carefully controlled conditions and mixed with a slight amount of purest 
gelatin, poured into chromium-plated molds, and compressed under a pres- 
sure of about 800 kg./sq. cm. If the gelatin is omitted, the pressure must 
be almost doubled; however such plates are very sensitive and are liable to 
crumble. The average coefficient of reflection is 0.991 + 0.002 throughout 
the visible spectrum. Practically no gloss can be observed. 3 figures and 6 
footnotes. E.S. 


CONTAINER INDUSTRY 


BoxBOARD CONTAINERS. The memory book of box making. Box- 
board Containers [formerly Shears] 68, no, 694: 94-235, inter- 
spersed with 65 pages of advertising (October, 1950). 

An informal narrative treatment covers the history of the boxboard con- 
tainer industry from 1892, when Shears began publication, through 1949. 
- — discussion is given for each year, and many illustrations are in- 
cluded. 


CORNSTALKS 


Ktwne, A. Cellulose from one year’s crop, especially from corn- 
stalks. Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 
4th Meeting of the Technical Committee on Wood Chemistry : 87- 


90 (Brussels, August, 1949). 


Brief reference is made to the utilization of annual crops as raw material 
for papermaking, particularly to the patented Dorner process for treating 
cornstalks prior to cooking. The stalks are chipped into pieces about one 
inch in length, treated with water for several hours, and disintegrated in 
a specially constructed hammer mill; the treated material is screened in 
order to separate the noncellulosic, nonfibrous constituents (1) and impuri- 
ties from the cellulose fibers (II). (1) can be used in the manufacture of 
fiberboard or as a source of furfural, because it is rich in pentosans; (II) 
can be digested by any convenient pulping procedure, except with calcium 
bisulfite, which is not suitable for cornstalks, The nitric acid process was 
found to give particularly favorable results. ES. 


CORROSION 


Jounson, Tuomas C. Digester corrosion; experience of a 
sulphate mill. Tappi 33, no. 10: 481-4 (October, 1950). 


A study of the corrosion problems experienced in 20 digesters at the 
Union Bag and Paper Corp.’s Savannah plant is presented. Although the 
original digester service was from 12 to 14 years, newer digesters installed 
in 1947 and 1948 appear to be corroding so rapidly that a life of three to 
five years is all that can be expected. All digesters have been operated under 
the same service conditions. Methods for measuring rate of corrosion and 
inspecting digesters are discussed. The problem of digester corrosion seems 
to be one which cannot easily be solved by one mill and calls for consider- 
able additional study. 4 tables and 5 figures. E.S. 
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COST—ACCOUNTING 


Paris, Pau. Cost accounting in the board-conversion industry 
and its results. Allg. Papier-Rundschau no, 13: 649-53 (July 15, 
1950). [In German } 

Directions for the correct cost accounting in a German boxboard plant 
are given. 2 tables. E.S. 


COTTON LINTERS 


ISENBERG, IrvING H., and PeckHAM, CuHar_Les L. Weight fac- 
tors for cotton linters. Tappi 33, no. 10: 527-8 (October, 1950) ; 


cf. B.I.P.C. 15: 104. 

Data are supplied in support of the fact that the weight factor found for 
cotton linters in fiber analyses is apparently higher than the value now used 
(1.0) for rag stock, except when the linters have been beaten to a free- 
ness in the neighborhood of 400-ml. S.-R. ‘In addition, the source of the 
cotton fiber is apparently of considerable importance. If the exact nature of 
the furnish is known, these factors can be taken into consideration; however, 
an unknown furnish will cause difficulties. 2 tables, 2 figures, and 1 refer- 
ence. BS. 

DE-INKING 


Anon. Plainwell waste treatment plant now under test. Paper 
Ind. 32, no. 7: 712-13 (October, 1950). 

The first commercial deinking waste-treatment plant started operation 
at the Michigan Paper Co., Plainwell, Mich., on the shores of the Kalamazoo 
River. The plant was built and is owned by the Kalamazoo River Improve- 


ment Co. (formed in 1946 by six paper mills in the Kalamazoo River 
valley) ; it is based on the procedure developed by Morgan (cf. B.I.P.C. 
19: 768). If the present large-scale operation proves successful, the plant 
will be sold to the Michigan Paper Co., and each of the other five mills with 
a deinking problem will build its own waste-treatment plant. 1 oe 


DIELECTRICS—TESTING 


SHaw, T. M., and WINDLE, J. J. Microwave techniques for the 
measurement of the dielectric constant of fibers and films of high 
polymers. J. Applied Phys. 21, no. 10: 956-61 (October, 1950). 

A resonant cavity method is described for the determination of the di- 
electric constant of polymeric solids in the form of fibers, films, and thin 
cylinders. Methods for investigating electrical anisotropy are outlined. In the 
case of fibers, for the electric field parallel to the fiber axis, the dielectric 
constant is determined directly. For the electric field perpendicular to the 
fiber axis, the problem arises of calculating the dielectric constant of the 
fiber from that of an air-fiber mixture. For the latter purpose the Lich- 
tenecker (cf. Physik. Z. 27: 115-58 [1926]) equation was found to be ap- 
plicable. Illustrative measurements of the dielectric constant of wool, nylon, 
and cellophane are presented and discussed briefly. 5 tables, 4 figures, and 
13 footnotes. ES. 


DYES AND DYEING 
Ketz_, Kari. The affinities of the most important dyestuff 


groups for the paper fiber. Wochbl. Papiertabr. 78, no. 12: 337-8, 
340, 342, 344 (June 30, 1950). [In German] 
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It is generally assumed that the bonding of dyestuffs (particularly the 
acid and basic types) to fibers is based on adsorption. Since most adsorption 
processes follow the course of the adsorption isotherm (1), the author 
investigated the validity of this theory for the dyeing of paper stocks with 
representatives of the most important groups of dyes. Samples of 30 grams 
of wet pulp (approximately two grams ovendry), half chemical and half 
groundwood, moderately beaten and sized, were dyed with increasing quanti- 
ties of benzopurpurin (acid) and Rhodamin (basic) in aqueous solution; 
the suspension was stirred well and filtered after 30 minutes. The dyestuft 
content of the filtrate was determined, and the amount retained by the fiber 
was calculated from the difference. The affinity of the acid dye for the fiber 
was found to be the lowest of all dyestuffs under investigation; it is greater 
for the basic dyes, as illustrated in a number of curves. The individual 
curves show the picture of (I) at dyestuff additions of up to 10-12%; after 
a reaction period of 30 minutes, saturation is approached and the curve 
assumes an almost horizontal course. However, when the dyestuff is allowed 
to react for extended periods (up to 30 hours in the case of maximum 
dyestuff wie. adsorption increases again and the curve reassumes the 
shape of (1). The substantive dyestuff shows a much higher affinity for 
the paper fiber, particularly in pure chemical pulp. The bend in the almost 
vertical curve is reached at a dyestuff addition of 12%, an amount far in 
excess of that of practical applications. Its affinity for groundwood pulp is 
much lower, but still higher than that of basic or acid dyes. Since no pure 
adsorption takes place in this case (substantive dyes also exhibit chemical 
bonding), the curve does not follow (I). In the presence of groundwood 
pulp, chemical bonding is impaired, although not completely prohibited. An 
adsorption effect is still apparent, and in the extended ranges, the curve 
assumes the shape of (I). The adsorption process is reversible. When the 
concentration of the liquid suspension is lowered by the addition of water, 
a considerable amount of the dyestuff already adsorbed on the fiber goes 


again into solution. This would amount to a considerable loss in practical 
paper dyeing, because the dilution of the stock mixture after beater dyeing 
is essential. The difficulty is met in the mill by using the (dyed) white 
water from the Fourdrinier wire for diluting the stock. 6 tables, 3 figures, 
and 3 references. ES. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Bisset, I. J. W., and Dapswe tt, H. E. The variation of fibre 
length within one tree of Eucalyptus regnans, F.v.M. Australian 
Forestry 8, no. 2: 86-96 (1949). 

In an investigation of fiber lengths within one tree of Eucalyptus regnans, 
50 years old and 172 feet high, particular attention was paid to the variation 
throughout a growth ring, and it has been found that the fibers of the last- 
formed late wood were consistently longer than those of the early wood. 
The fiber length in the late wood varied throughout the tree from 0.6 mm. 
in the ring next to the pith at all levels to 1.35 mm. in the outermost rings 
at the 50-foot level. At all levels there was a rapid increase in length of 
both early and late wood fibers from the center of the tree outward for 
approximately 10 growth rings, after which a more or less constant value 
was reached in each case. The need for care in selecting material for com- 
parative fiber length measurements and in recording results is stressed. 1 table, 
7 figures, and 17 references. M.W. 


CoHeN, W. E. Acid-sensitive links in eucalypt cellulose. Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 4th Meet- 
ing of the Technical Committee on Wood Chemistry: 146-9 + 1 
plate (Brussels, August, 1949). 
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The author discusses the results of a study of chain-length distribution in 
nitrated carbohydrates of eucalyptus wood. The method of acid nitration 
involved the use of a nitric-phosphoric acid mixture containing an excess of 
phosphorus pentoxide. Wood meal and holocellulose were nitrated for 24 
hours, the lignin products washed out with distilled water, and the remaining 
nitrocellulose was purified by shaking with acetone and reprecipitating in 
water; the products were almost completely soluble in acetone. The results 
provided evidence in support of the theory of Schulz, Husemann, and 
Lohmann (cf. B.I1.P.C. 14: 88) that naturally occurring celluloses contain 
a periodic link susceptible to acid hydrolysis. On the other hand, they have 
thrown very little light on the chain-length distribution in those wood carbo- 
hydrates which are not easily recovered as nitrates. The possibility of obtain- 
ing a nitrate from wood which is both soluble and undegraded seems doubt- 
ful. 1 table, 2 figures, and 4 references. ES. 


Hotmcren, H., Vay, F., Rust, J., and Capo, A. Cellulose pro- 
duction from Eucalyptus saligna by the sulphate process. Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 4th Meeting 
of the Technical Committee on Wood Chemistry : 106-10 ( Brussels, 
August, 1949). 

Sulfate cooks with Eucalyptus saligna were carried out with different 
quantities of active alkali (80-270 grams) per kilogram of dry wood. The 
yields of unbleached pulp ranged from 37.3 to 69% and those of bleached stock, 
from 35 to 44%. The pulps of higher brightness furnished an excellent paper- 
making material; they bleached readily, and alkali and chlorine consumption 
was normal. 2 tables. ES. 

FIBER—DIMENSIONS 

Datta VALLE, J. M., Orr, C., JR., and CoRNWALL, R. R. Limita- 
tions of the arealometer method for the measurement of fiber 
diameters. Textile Research J. 20, no. 10: 676-82 (October, 1950). 

The surface area and, hence, the diameter of a variety of fibers calculated 
from arealometer data using the Lea and Nurse (cf. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 
58: 277-83 [1939]) equation decrease with decreasing sample-bed porosity, 
indicating that the influence of porosity should be determined quantitatively. 
Previously suggested correlations for such data are found to be of little 
value for fibrous materials. A new correlation is offered which indicates 
that a definite porosity function is associated with each material. 2 tables, 
4 figures, and 13 references. ES. 

FIBER—STRUCTURE 

Moncu, Rupotr. The present state of research in the fine struc- 
ture of fibers. Kunstseide u. Zellwolle 28, no. 6: 205-13 (June, 
1950). [In German] 

The author reviews the present knowledge of the fine structure of cotton, 
regenerated cellulose, silk, and wool, with brief reference to bast and 
synthetic fibers, based on recent x-ray and electron-microscopic studies. 8 
figures and 44 footnotes. E.S. 

FOLDING BOXES 

Berton, Orvat B. Folding boxes. Fibre Containers 35, no. 10: 
98-101 (October, 1950). 

The author discusses the growth of the packaging field and its unlimited 
market potentialities, with particular reference to the advantages, contribu- 
tions, and possibilities of folding boxes. ES. 
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“EstTEvAN.” Carton manufacture : improved proofing. Paper Box 
Bag Maker: 101-2 (September, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 15. 

A method is presented for preparing printed proofs of cartons in such a 
way that they can be submitted to the customer with the appearance of a 
finished article. 2 figures. M.W. 


Gut, H. How can the greatest volume of a package be obtained 
from blanks of identical size? Allg. Papier-Rundschau no, 17: 844- 
5 (Sept. 11, 1950). [In German] 

A mathematical study is presented for calculating the maximum volume 
of a box resulting from the correct scoring and corner-cutting of a blank 
of a given size. 3 figures. E.S. 


FORESTS AND FORESTRY 


DELISLE, Rocu. Forestry education and technical guidance to 
small woodland owners in the Province of Quebec. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 51, no. 10: 148-51 (September, 1950). 

The author outlines the activities of the Forest Extension Bureau of the 
Quebec Forest Service, which was created by the Quebec Government in 
1942 for the purpose of providing forestry education to small woodland 
owners. 5 tables. ES: 


GitMour, JoHN D. Canada’s forests should be under private 
ownership. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 10: 153-4, 156, 158 
(September, 1950). 

The author emphasizes the fact that the present system of state forest 
ownership in Canada is out-of-date and outlines a system which would in- 
sure adequate protection and promote good management. Secure tenure of 
forest land, fair taxation, public control of forest operations, and a proper 
division of responsibilities between Government and private foresters are 
discussed. 3 references. E35: 


Gracc, F. C. Status of forestry in the pulpwood industry— 
southern region. Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 13, no. 10-A: 12, 
14, 16 (Oct. 15, 1950). 


The author discusses the improvements in southern forestry (from Vir- 
ginia to Texas and from Tennessee to Florida) and the actions taken by 
the pulp and paper industry during the past two decades for protecting its 
principal raw material. The southern pulp and paper companies employ 425 
professional foresters engaged in all phases of woodlands activities, includ- 
ing pulpwood procurement, conservation, and public relations, as well as 
fee land management. Reference is made to forest-fire control, reseeding, 
management participation and services to land owners, public relations, the 
foundation of the Southern Pulpwood Conservation Association and its 
activities, and to the participation of the southern mills in many conservatior: 
organizations, ES. 


McCLeLLAN, JAMES C, They all have a stake in our forests. 
Paper Trade J. 131, no. 14: 25-6, 28 (Oct. 5, 1950). 


A discussion of the need for effective forest management is presented, and 


some of the organizations involved in this work are mentioned. 5 figures. 
M.W. 
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SILVERSIDES, C. R. An experimental forest in operation. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 10: 160-1 (September, 1950). 


The author describes the purpose, organization, operation, and activities of 
the 20,000-acre Westvaco Experimental Forest in South Carolina, which was 
established three years ago by the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. for the 
purpose of providing answers to problems of a silvicultural and practical 
logging nature. The value of such a unit in the organization of a pulp and 
paper company is pointed out. as, 


SILversIDES, C. R. Logging effects on growth and stand. Pulp 
& Paper 24, no. 11: 80, 82 (October, 1950). 


The author discusses the logging methods most generally used in On- 
tario, the effects of log length and method of operating on the residual 
stand, and changes taking place in the composition of the residual stand. 
The effect of mechanical logging could not yet be evaluated and is still 
unknown. Silvicultural work in Ontario by individual pulp and paper com- 
panies is mentioned, as well as the fact that the silvicultural literature is 
far in advance of operating practice; this lag will continue until the large 
mature and overmature Canadian stands have receded to the point that it will 
become economically feasible to apply intensive forest practices. 1 — 
tion. es 


TorTorELLI, L, A. The possibilities of Argentina’s sub-tropical 
species for the pulp and paper industry. Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations. 4th Meeting of the Technical 
Committee on Wood Chemistry: 111-14 (Brussels, August, 1949). 


The author describes the forestry resources of Argentina and the interest 
in forest management and reforestation. The most valuable papermaking 
raw material is Parana pine (Araucaria angustifolia), which forms more 
or less pure stands. ESS. 


GUAR 


RaFiguE, C. M., and Situ, F. The constitution of guar gum. 
J. Am. Chem, Soc. 72, no. 10: 4634-7 (October, 1950). 


Guar gum is a polysaccharide consisting of pyranose units of D-mannose 
(two parts approximately) and p-galactose (one part approximately) mu- 
tually joined by glycosidic bonds. Cleavage of the methylated gum yields 
approximately equimolecular amounts of 2,3,4,6-tetramethyl-p-galactose, 
2,3,6-trimethyl-p-mannose, and 2,3-dimethyl-p-mannose. Each of these frag- 
ments has been characterized by the formation of crystalline derivatives. 
The gum molecule, built of a large number of repeating units containing one 
p-galactose and two D-mannose residues is highly branched and all side 
chains are terminated by a p-galactose residue. Four possible structures are 
postulated for the repeating unit of guar gum. 1 figure, 1 table, and 25 
references. E.S. 


GUMS AND RESINS 


CONNELL, J. J., HarnswortH, RutH M., Hirst, E, L., and 
Jones, J. K. N. Grapefruit and lemon gums. Part I. The ratio of 
sugars present in the gums and the structure of the aldobionic acid 
(4-p-glucuronosido-p-galactose) isolated by graded hydrolysis of 
the polysaccharides. J. Chem. Soc. : 1696- 1700 (July, 1950). 


The gums isolated from the grapefruit tree and the lemon tree are shown 
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to be composed of residues of L-arabinose, D-galactose, and pD-glucuronic 
acid (grapefruit gum: arabinose 16, galactose 53, glucuronic acid 31%; 
lemon gum: arabinose 22, galactose 55, glucuronic acid 22%). The reactions 
between these gums and the periodate ion have yielded information concern- 
ing the structure of the gums. On hydrolysis the gums give an aldobionic 
acid, identified as 4-p-glucuronosido-p-galactose, since after methylation and 
hydrolysis it yields 2,3,4-trimethyl-p-glucuronic acid and 2,3,6-trimethyl- 
p-galactose. Other aldobionic acids may also be present. eS. 


HARD WOODS 


Le CacHEvux, P., and Petert, R. The utilization of tropical for- 
ests for the production of paper pulp. Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations. 4th Meeting of the Technical 
Committee on Wood Chemistry: 56-8 (Brussels, August, 1949) ; 
. BEPC. 21: BD. 


The use of tropical woods for papermaking for a long time has presented 
a number of drawbacks, such as the difference between the morphological 
characteristics of the fibers of tropical broadleaved trees and those of resin- 
ous woods, the great heterogeneity of tropical forests, and the difficulties in 
adapting cooking methods to the great variety of species. The fibers of 
conifers have an average length of 3-4 mm., whereas those of the hardwoods 
vary between 0.8 and 2 mm.; only in very rare cases is a length of 4 mm. 
attained. However, recent experiments have shown that for certain tropical 
woods fiber length is only of secondary importance. Brief reference is made 
to successful cooking experiments of the Régie Industrielle de la Cellulose 
Coloniale with a great variety of tropical wood species mixed in propor- 
tions corresponding to the natural composition of the stands. Satisfactory 
unbleached and bleached papers have been prepared from this pulp. 


HEATING 


B6ttinceER, Georc. Electric heating of paper-converting machin- 
ery. Allg. Papier-Rundschau no. 17: 841-3 (Sept. 11, 1950). [In 
German | 


The preference given to steam, gas, or electric heating in paper- 
conversion processes will depend upon the quantity of heat and maxi- 
mum temperature required and the desired accuracy of the temperature 
regulation. For large heat quantities, steam will always be the cheapest 
source. Electric heating will be preferred for modern machinery with low 
heating requirements, accurate temperature control, and for abnormally 
high temperatures, for which steam of low pressure is not sufficient, and 
high-pressure steam is usually not available. Examples of electric heating 
of rolls, trays, pipes, and tanks, and of infrared drying are given. 5 figures. 

oS. 


HEATING (INFRARED) 


BrouGHToN, GEorFFREY. Infra-red heating and drying. Paper 
Trade J. 131, no. 17: 23-4, 26 (Oct. 26, 1950). 


In the sdadtion and installation of the most efficient infrared radiation 
source for heating and drying, the absorption characteristics of the material 
to be treated, the wavelength distribution of the infrared heater, the uni- 
formity of heat across the web, and maintenance cost should receive serious 
consideration. Examples of the application of some of the principles are 
given. 1 table, 3 figures, and 4 footnotes. ELS. 
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HISTORY 


PiccarD, GERHARD, and SPORHAN-KREMPEL, Lore. Contribution 
to the paper history of Baden. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 78, no. 12: 
357-60 (June 30, 1950). [In German] 


Data concerning the construction cost of paper mills, their productivity, 
the wages of papermakers, and prices of rags and paper in the 18th cen- 
tury are reproduced from old documents. a3. 


SPORHAN-KREMPEL, Lore. The paper mills of Baden and their 
watermarks. Das Papier 4, no. 17/18: 351-3 (September, 1950). 


[In German] 

With reference to a special exhibit of watermarks of the paper mills of 
Baden during the 15th to the 19th centuries in Karlsruhe in the spring of 
1950, some of the watermarks are reproduced, and their significance in 
the history of papermaking is discussed. 4 figures and 1 footnote. ES. 


H-ION CONCENTRATION 


KorpaTzk1, W. pH measurement and its application in the 
paper industry. Allg. Papier-Rundschau no. 12: 587-9 (June 30, 
1950). [In German] 

Following a brief description of the pH value (I) and scale, the author 
discusses the influence which (1) exerts on pulp- and papermaking and 
paper-conversion processes. Most papers have an average (I) between 6.5 
and 4.5; those with lower or higher values show poor durability, become 
brittle on storage, and exert a deteriorating influence on all substances with 
which they come in contact. (1) is measured either electrometrically or 
colorimetrically ; a brief description is given of the foil colorimeter made 
by Wulff-Lautenschlager and its use in the paper industry. 1 figure. ES. 


ILLUMINATION 


Eceter, C. E. The relationship of lighting and color to produc- 
tion. Southern Pulp Paper Manuf. 13, no. 10-A: 32-5 (Oct. 15, 
1950). 

Color and good lighting are partners in producing seeing conditions which 
stimulate high industrial production, The author discusses the aspects of 
color and good lighting which directly and indirectly affect the produc- 
tion processes, such as light source sizes, locations to reduce direct and 
reflected glare, and color combinations of all surfaces within the normal 
line of vision. Some of the advantages resulting from better seeing are 
higher production, improved health and morale of the workers, better 
housekeeping and easier maintenance, accident reduction, and improved 
quality of work. Recommended levels of illumination for different seeing 
tasks are included in tabular form. 2 tables. ESS. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


Brown, G. S., and CAMPBELL, D. P. Instrument engineering ; its 
growth and promise in process- -control problems. Mech. Eng. 72, 
no. 2: 124-7, 136 (February, 1950) ; Paper Mill News 73, no. 42: 
40-1 (Oct. 21, 1950). [Abridgment] 


The authors discuss the objectives of improved control, the growth of 
control practices, the dynamics problem, the necessary data, measurements 
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without shutdown, and future problems. 5 figures and 6 references in the 
first reference. ES. 


Lunpy, R. B. Instrumentation as an aid to paper drying. Paper 
Mill News 73, no. 42: 61-2, 64, 74 (Oct. 21, 1950). 


Important factors in the selection and application of instruments to Four- 
drinier and Yankee driers are outlined. ES. 


INTEGRATED FOREST UTILIZATION 


CoHEN, W. E. Integrated wood-using industries in Australia and 
New Zealand. Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. 4th Meeting of the Technical Committee on Wood Chem- 
istry : 18-23 + 1 plate (Brussels, August, 1949). 


Three examples of integrated wood-using industries in Australia are de- 
scribed. 1 diagram. E.S. 


Hatt, J. A. Development of integrated forest utilization in the 
United States. Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. 4th Meeting of the Technical Committee on Wood Chem- 
istry : 24-40 (Brussels, August, 1949). 

The different patterns of integrated forest utilization in the United States 
are discussed. ES. 


Monroy, J. A. von. The economic possibilities of small-scale 
forestry combinates. Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 4th Meeting of the Technical Committee on Wood 


Chemistry : 41-4 (Brussels, August, 1949). 


European experience is reviewed, with emphasis on the need for a thor- 
ough economic and technical analysis of local and market conditions, wood 
species and quantities, labor, transport, and capital prior to the establish- 
ment of new enterprises. ES. 


LIGNIN 


BarTON, JOHN S. The reaction products of lignin and sodium 
chlorite in acid solution. Tappi 33, no. 10: 496-503 (October, 
1950). 


In the digestion of wood with sodium chlorite and acetic acid, the lignin 
content of the original wood becomes almost completely soluble in the dilute 
acetic acid solution. Acidification with sulfuric acid precipitates a portion of 
the material, and ether extraction of the filtrate gives other fractions. The 
precipitate has been separated into fractions, designated as chlorite lignin 
A and chlorite lignin B. The former has the formula CxsHsOxuCl, is free 
of polysaccharides, and appears to contain two methoxyl groups, two car- 
boxyl groups, two hydroxyl groups, and a chlorine atom per unit weight 
of 600. The latter has the formula C:H2O.Cl. and appears to contain one 
methoxyl group, two carboxyl groups, and two chlorine atoms per unit 
weight of 553. These two compounds seem to be chemical entities. The ether- 
soluble material contains fumaric, oxalic, and chloroacetic acids and a neutral 
crystalline wax. The reaction products from an isolated lignin (Indulin) 
differ somewhat from those obtained from wood, in that they contain fewer 
methoxyl groups and chlorine atoms. 7 tables, 4 figures, and 34 — 
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CouHEN, W. E. Investigation of eucalypt lignins. Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations. 4th Meeting of the 
Technical Committee on Wood Chemistry: 156-9 + 1 plate 
(Brussels, August, 1949). 

One of the chief difficulties in the elucidation of the chemistry of lignin 
is that of isolating it in its natural state. The author describes the applica- 
tion of a methanol cooking process to Eucalyptus regnans F.v.M., by means 
of which a buff-colored powder is obtained which retains all the reactions of 
lignin tm sttu. The reactions are discussed which take place during the 
methanol cooking of the wood, and the properties of the so-called methanol 
lignin are summarized and compared with those of other isolated lignins. Of 
particular interest is the ratio of syringaldehyde to vanillin in the aldehyde 
mixtures prepared from eucalypt woods by alkaline nitrobenzene oxidation, 
which varies with the species, for instance, from 1.5-1.0 for Eucalyptus 
marginata Sm. to 4.1 for E. regnans. 1 figure and 4 references. nai 


Day, WILLIAM C., PeLczar, MICHAEL J., JRr., and GoTTLIEs, 
SiwneEY. The biological degradation of lignin. I. Utilization of lig- 
nin by fungi. Wood ; Report of Symposium on Wood : 366-84; dis- 
cussion: 384-5 (Washington, Dept. of the Navy, Office of Naval 
Research, October, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 177. 

Essentially the same information is presented as in the previous reference. 
4 tables, 8 figures, and 29 references. E 


GOTTLIEB, SIDNEY, and GELLER, JERRY H. The biological degra- 
dation of lignin. II. Isolation and properties of a lignin-oxidizing 
enzyme. Wood; Report of Symposium on Wood: 386-97; discus- 
sion 397-9 (Washington, Dept. of the Navy, Office of Naval Re- 
search, October, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 177. 

The extraction and initial purification of an enzyme from mushroom 
spawn, which catalyzes a reaction between lignin and oxygen, are reported. 
Various properties of this enzyme have been studied, and the conclusion is 
tentatively advanced that it is not identical with the known phenol oxidases. 
6 tables, 7 figures, and 11 references. ES. 


MEREWETHER, J. W. T. Studies on the lignin of Eucalyptus 
regnans. 1V. Alkali lignin. Australian J. Sci. Research A 2, no. 4: 
600-7 (December, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 247. 

By pulping Eucalyptus regnans using the soda process and acidifying the 
black liquor, a crude alkali lignin has been isolated. This has been separated 
into two fractions, dioxan-ether insoluble alkali lignin-A and dioxan-ether 
soluble alkali lignin-B. A series of derivatives has been made from each. 
The data from alkali lignin-A are consistent with the empirical formula 
CesHwOn, containing nine methoxyl groups, and three acidic and four alco- 
holic hydroxyl groups, one of which is tertiary, one carbonyl, and one active 
methylene group. Alkali lignin-B has been found to be identical with the 
alkali lignin previously isolated from sulfate black liquor. 5 tables and 13 
references. RS: 


Norp, F. F., and Scuusert, W. J. Studies on lignin and the 
mechanism of lignification. Wood; Report of Symposium on 
Wood: 400-12 (Washington, Dept. of the Navy, Office of Naval 
Research, October, 1949) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 491. 
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The identical information is presented as given in the previous reference. 
E.S. 


Wacek, A. von. Some new contributions to recent progress in 
the chemistry of lignin. Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 4th Meeting of the Technical Committee on Wood 
Chemistry : 160-6 (Brussels, August, 1949). 

There is good evidence in favor of the theory that lignin is a condensate 
of partly oxidized and partly methylated phenylpropane units. One problem 
which is still unsolved concerns the exact distribution of the oxygen in the 
side chain of native lignin, The author describes a number of reactions of 
native lignin with phenols, bromine, and bisulfite, which indicate that only 
few groups in the side chain act as if they were free. Most of them appear 
to be no longer reactive. This nonreactivity may be only a matter of difficult 
accessibility, but may also be caused by chemical bonds of the lignin with 
other constituents. 16 references. ES. 


LIME AND LIMESTONE 


Gipps, RaLpH E. Economics + thermodynamics determine opti- 
mum kiln size. Paper Ind. 32, no. 7: 731-2 (October, 1950) ; cf. 
B.I.P.C, 21: 19-20. 


The author discusses optimum lime kiln sizes from the standpoint of 
economic as well as thermodynamic factors, the former of which are ex- 
tremely variable. Examples are given from which he draws the conclusion 
that, with costs being equal, a short kiln is more economical when fuel is 


cheap, and a longer kiln, when fuel is expensive. 1 table and 1 —— 
L.E.W. 


KrISHNASWAMY, S. R. Regeneration of lime from waste mud. 
Indian Pulp and Paper 5, no. 1: 26-34 (July, 1950). 


The author describes the arrangement and operation of a lime-sludge 
reburning unit, with particular reference to the many variables which may 
interfere with the uniform performance of the lime kiln. Data collected 
during the routine operation of a Scandinavian mill are included. The suita- 
bility of the recovered lime for use in continuous Dorr causticizers and 
the economical advantages of the process are stressed. 5 tables and 5 = 


MACHINERY—BCLTING 


RuMBLE, F. H. Sag vs. belt length. Paper Trade J. 131, no. 15: 
28 (Oct. 12, 1950). 


Advice is given on the maintenance and adjustment of V-belts on multiple- 
belt drives. An accompanying table contains differential length-take-up 
data for tight and sagging belts on the same drive. 1 table. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—BOARD MACHINES 


LeonHarpT, Kurt. Cylinder board machines. Wochbl. Papier- 
fabr. 78, no. 15:451-4 (Aug. 15, 1950). [In German] 


The author discusses the lack of progress in cylinder board machines in 
Germany as compared with Fourdrinier machines, and gives useful direc- 
tions for the efficient operation of the cylinder molds, as well as suggestions 
for improvements in their construction. 2 diagrams. ES. 
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WittiaMson, Harry. Paper and paperboard making. V. Paper 
Ind. 32, no. 4: 392-4 (July, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 850. 


The author discusses the purpose and functions of the multiple cylinder 
machine and its auxiliary equipment (mixing box, receiving portion of the 
vat, baffle boards and rolls, wing boards, and the actual formation area, 
called the circle). The operating principle of the circle is outlined. The paucity 
of factual data on cylinder mold-sheet formation is mentioned. 1 table and 


1 figure. 
MACHINERY—CALENDERS 


Anon. Calendar threader in operation. Paper Ind. 32, no. 7. 
734 (October, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 374-5. 


Reference is made to the design construction of the Neely threader, a de- 
vice for feeding or guiding automatically a paper strip into or through the 
rolls of a calender stack. Different modifications are used for top-roll or 
starter threaders and stripper threaders for intermediate rolls. Each unit 
is designed to fit a particular-size roll, but is adjustable, so that it may be 
used on rolls varying about two inches in diameter from the original size. 
The threaders can be employed on practically any grades of paper or board 
where accidents may occur or where excessive waste may result from manual 
threading operations. 3 illustrations. ES. 


MACHINERY—CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 


Bucktey, F. W. Consistency and volume control for pulp 
screens. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 10: 145 (September, 1950). 


A headbox arrangement is described for controlling the dilute consis- 
tency and volume of kraft stock mixed with white water going to sub- 
merged screens. 1 diagram. E.S. 


MACHINERY—DRIVE 


Baker, R. R. Motors vs, turbines for line shaft drives. Paper 
Ind. 32, no. 7: 742-3 (October, 1950). 

The advantages and disadvantages of adjustable-speed turbine and single- 
motor electrical lineshaft drives of paper machines are discussed. Their 
relative performance will depend upon the actual mill operating conditions, 
particularly the relative size of the power house and steam conditions, and a 
careful analysis of each particular case should be made before the prime 
mover is selected. An example of the relative performance of the two types 
of drives under typical plant-operating conditions is given. 6 figures. ES. 


MACHINERY—DRYERS 


JouHnson Corporation, Three Rivers, Mich. Electrap drainage 
system for paper machines reduces pumping cost, improves drain- 
age. Paper Mill News 73, no. 42: 42 (Oct. 21, 1950). 

A new drainage system of drier rolls is described which employs an 
electric method of operation and which is based on the Electrap, an electri- 
cally operated pumping trap. The new system fits into the generally accepted 
practice of dividing drier rolls into three groups. Improved drainage of the 
driers and significant economies in returning the condensate to the boiler 
room are claimed for the new installation. 1 diagram. ES. 
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MACHINERY—PASTING MACHINE 


ANON. The pasting of paper to board. Allg. Papier-Rundschau 
no. 15: 747-8 (Aug. 12, 1950). [In German] 


Difficulties in pasting paper to board and the underlying reasons are dis- 
cussed, and precautions are listed for avoiding subsequent warping and the 
formation of folds and blisters. Semiautomatic machinery for this purpose 
(constructed by Jagenberg) is described; it is self-evident that also in me- 
chanical pasting, the paper, board, and adhesive must be adjusted to one 
another. No universally applicable adhesive has yet been developed; this 
statement holds for any pasting procedure employed. 3 figures. aOR 


MACHINERY—PULPWOOD RAKE 


Anon. Mechanical rake handles pulpwood. Can. Pulp Paper Ind. 
3, no. 10: 18 (October, 1950). 


Brief reference is made to an invention of John Budreau, master mechanic 
at the Kenora, Ont., mill, for breaking up piles of frozen pulpwood in spring. 
Two long forks on a 40-foot steel boom form a pulpwood rake, which is 
set up on a barge and raised and lowered by a gasoline-driven winch. In 
operation, the rake is moved close to the pile and lowered onto the logs; 
the pulling motion of the teeth across the pile loosens the logs, which slide 
down into the water. 2 figures. ES. 


MACHINERY—SAVE-ALLS 


PERKINS, J. K. The operation and application of a rotary gravity 
filter. Tappi 33, no. 10: 513-17 (October, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 
97. 


The Waco filter was invented in Sweden in 1939 and tested in this country 
in 1948 on a number of different types of paper mill waters. It may be 
used as a catchall on industrial effluents where large volumes are discharged, 
thereby reducing stream pollution from pulp and paper mills, textile mills, 
chemical industries, etc. In many cases the filter can deliver effluents to the 
sewer with the efficiency of a sedimentation system using chemical flocculents. 
In pulp, paper, and wallboard mills the filter is used within the forming 
machine system to recover fibers in the white water, and it renders filtrates 
normally suitable for showers and overflow to the sewer. As a water filter, 
suspended solids are removed with the efficiency of a straight sand filter. 
The Waco filter is a rotary gravity filter covered with a traveling wire 
cloth similar to that on a paper machine. The filtration is not done by the 
wire alone, but by a thin filter medium formed in advance on the wire 
before it enters the liquid containing the suspended solids to be removed. 
The preformed coat of filter medium on the wire does the filtration, and no 
influent passes through the bare wire. In most cases the filter medium is a 
layer of wood pulp. 2 tables and 6 figures. E.S. 


MACHINERY—SLITTERS AND WINDERS 


J. G. A, & Sons ENGINEERING Co., Chicago. New flexible head 
stops slitter knife breakage. Am. Boxmaker 39, no. 9: 28 (Sep- 
tember, 1950). 

A new flexible head for slitter knives used on corrugators is described, 
which works on a simple spring-suspension principle. According to the manu- 
facturer, its advantages include less breakage, elimination of knife failure 
due to shaft distortion, and a substantial decrease in setup time. 2 A aa 
tions. .W. 
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Pereco, H. A. Cast aluminum slitters reduce cost. Can. Pulp 
Paper Ind. 3, no. 10: 21-2 (October, 1950). 

Reference is made to the advantages of lightweight, cast-aluminum bottom 
slitter hubs; a new squeeze- or pinch-type design is substituted for the set 
screw to fix the hub to the shaft. 3 figures. a 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


StrePP, HANSGEORG. The problem of moving masses, Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 78, no. 12: 348, 350-5 (June 30, 1950). [In German] 

The author emphasizes the important part played by materials handling 
in a pulp and paper mill, where the continuous processes require the un- 
interrupted (vertical or horizontal) flow of large amounts of raw materials 
and semifinished and finished goods. Suggestions for cost reductions and 
examples of possible pitfalls are given. 3 figures. 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Barnes, R. T., Jr., and Crarke, K. H. J. Special nickel alloys 
for the pulp and paper industry. Can. Pulp Paper Ind. 3, no. 10: 
6-9, 28 (October, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C, 18: 764-5. 


Recommendations are made for the proper use of nickel alloys in the 
pulp and paper industry, including wrought nickel, Duranickel (“Z” nickel), 
“K” Monel, Inconel, “H” and “S” Monel, Ni- Resist, and Ni-Rod. The 
approximate composition of specialty alloys and their mechanical proper- 
ties and physical constants are presented in tabular form. 2 tables and 6 


illustrations. 


EpwARbESs, VANCE P. The use of lead in the pulp & paper in- 
dustry, Paper Trade J. 131, no. 17: 18-19, 22-3 (Oct. 26, 1950). 


Lead has the valuable property of resistance to sulfuric and sulfurous acids 
in the concentrations and under the conditions encountered in the sulfite mill. 
It is also excellent for handling alum solutions and in the bleaching of 
groundwood pulp with zinc hydrosulfite. Applications in the acid plant and 
digester house, bleaching, and stock handling are described. Lead 1s readily 
available in large sheets and a wide range of thicknesses. It is one of the 
easiest materials to keep clean, gives extremely long service, and can be repaired 
in place. In addition to these useful properties, it may be salvaged at the 
highest return of any of the common corrosion-resistant ain . il- 


lustrations. 


INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY. Chemical engineer- 
ing materials of construction. Ind. Eng. Chem. 42, no. 10: 1951- 
2076 (October, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 183. 


The fourth annual review presents a survey of the literature available 
since the previous review, including an extensive tabular section which sum- 
marizes the published information on the physical and chemical properties 
of a number of chemical engineering structural materials. The authors and 
titles of the individual articles are as follows: Verink, E. D., Jr., and 
Fritts, H. W. Aluminum alloys—15 references, p. 1955-6; Payne, C.R 
Cements—118 references, p. 1957-60; Koenig, John H., and Thomas, Robert 
H. Ceramics—87 references, p. 1961-70; Bulow, C. L. Wrought copper 
and copper-base alloys—158 references, p. 1970-7; Fisher, Harry L. Elas- 
tomers—110 references, p. 1978-82; Grove, C. S., Jr., Vodonik, Joseph L., 
and Casey, Robert S. Fibers—134 references, p. 1983-6; Larrabee, C. P., and 
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Snyder, S. C. Iron, mild steels, and low-alloy steels—37 references, p. 
1986-90; Teeple, H. O. Nickel and high-nickel alloys—303 references, p. 
1990-2001; Kline, G. M. Plastics—124 references, p. 2001-6; Peters, Henry. 
Hard rubber—44 references, p. 2007-8; DeLong, W. B., and Permar, P. H. 
Stainless steels and other ferrous alloys—238 references, p. 2009-19; Ne- 
kervis, Robert J. Tin and its alloys—102 references, p. 2020-2; Broughton, 
Less common metals—48 references, p. 2023-5; Brown, R. H., and 
others. Properties of chemical engineering materials of construction—219 
references, p. 2026-76. J.A.B. 


WinTcEN, Kart. Light constructions in steel and their use in 
paper mill equipment. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 78, no. 12: 344, 346-8 
(June 30, 1950). [In German] 


The author emphasizes the advantages of certain machinery constructions 
in steel for replacing older and much heavier cast-iron units. Examples 
include the troughs of kollergangs, beater tubs, the high-pressure inlet, the 
vats of thickeners and cylinder molds, refiners (with the exception of Hydra- 
pulpers), welded drying cylinders, the framework of presses, slitters and 
winders, and many other possibilities. 5 figures and 2 references. ES: 


MILL CONTROL 


BopvettE, R. E. Beater room control. Paper Mill News 73, no. 
42: 44-5 (Oct. 21, 1950) ; Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 11: 117 
(October, 1950). [Abridgments] 


Reference is made to the fact that very few mills are able to determine 
the exact input of stock to a machine in the stock-preparation system. To 
measure the input, it is necessary to know the exact volume of each vessel, 
which must be accurately calibrated. Proportioners, scales, and consistency 
regulators must be regularly inspected, and good agitation must be provided 
in chests before and after each regulator. Leaking valves should not be 
tolerated. An example of a mill is given where all equipment was calibrated 
in cubic feet and where a chart was prepared which read in cubic feet/per 
cent of furnish for the four different slush stocks employed. When a change 
in consistency is reported, it is simple to determine from the chart the 
number of cubic feet of the particular stock which are necessary at the 
new consistency. With this system in use, the mill made several long runs 
with frequent variations in consistency; yet the amounts of color, size, alum, 
etc., were never changed, which is sufficient proof of a reasonable accuracy. 
Yield figures also began to check more closely with input. 5 tables in the 
first reference. E.S. 


CHAMBERLAIN, L. B. Quality control in board mill. Fibre Con- 
tainers 35, no. 10: 92, 94, 96 (October, 1950); Paper Trade J. 
131, no. 14: 30, 32, 34 (Oct. 5, 1950) ; Paper Mill News 73, no. 42: 
46, 48, 50 (Oct. 21, 1950). 


The demand for quality control in board mills has been brought about 
by two major trends in the folding-carton industry. The first is the trend 
toward a functional as well as a decorative package; the second is the trend 
toward the development of high-speed printing and packaging machinery. 
The author discusses the tests performed in the board mill with which he 
is connected on the purchased raw materials (waste paper, bleached and 
unbleached sulfite, and bleached soda and kraft pulps), on the pulps during 
and after stock preparation (consistency, freeness, brightness, and pH), 
and on handsheets of the top liner (smoothness, bending Renacleen eo 


printability). 4 tables. 
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MILL MANAGEMENT 


Gaynor, PETER F., Jr., and Winston, C. C. Preventive main- 
tenance pays dividends. Paper Ind. 32, no. 7: 732-3 (October, 
1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 875. 


The authors emphasize the need for centralizing the responsibility for 
preventive maintenance in the electrical and maintenance departments; the 
programs should be initiated and administered by their superintendents. The 
key men in these departments should know the current condition of all equip- 
ment in their charge and determine the desired inspection interval for routine 
and periodic inspections for each piece of equipment. The operation of a tickler 
file for indicating the inspection time and the appointment of competent 
equipment inspectors are discussed. Examples of a tickler card and a cost 
record for an individual piece of equipment are included. 2 figures. E.S. 


Linpsay, IAN. The management of small and medium box 
plants. Paper Box Bag Maker: 248-51 (June, 1950); 21-2; 61 
(July, August, 1950). 

The author considers the physical layout of a plant, working conditions 


and other subjects of interest to employees, maintenance, and salesmanship 
in relation to management. M.W. 


Rostey, J. D. Successful foremanship. Fibre Containers 35, no. 
10: 66-8 (October, 1950). 

Useful directions to management are given for developing and training 
successful and competent foremen, who are now recognized as the —" 


of the entire labor-relations structure. 10 references. 


SCHWEISHEIMER, W. The older worker in the paper industry. 
Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 8: 143-4 (July, 1950). 


The author emphasizes the incorrectness of the traditional prejudice that 
the older worker is less productive in industry, less teachable, less regular in 
attendance, and more liable to be hurt. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
clearly demonstrated that older workers have better records in both injury 
and absenteeism rates than younger employees. E.S. 


NEWSPRINT 


SINGH, CHATTAR. Interim report on the manufacture of news- 
print from mulberry. Cellulose and Paper (New series) Indian 
Forest Bull. no. 143, 1950. Dehra Dun, The Forest Research In- 
stitute, 1950. 14 p. + 2 plates and 1 folded sample. 


In the absence of information on available supplies and costs of coniferous 
woods suitable for the manufacture of newsprint, investigations were under- 
taken to test the suitability of paper mulberry (Broussonetia papyrifera) 
for this purpose. This investigation, as carried out at the Forest Research 
Institute, is described. The experimental newsprint compared favorably with 
imported newsprint, and was found superior to it in color and printing 
properties. This indicates that paper mulberry is a promising raw material 
for newsprint manufacture. A printed sample sheet from an experimental 
run is included. 6 tables, 2 illustrations, and 4 references. M.W. 


TipKa, VERNON L. World production and distribution of news- 
print paper—1949, Newsprint Service Bur. Bull. no, 392: 2-3, 5-6 
(Sept. 14, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 25. 
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A considerable improvement in the over-all supply of newsprint paper 
has resulted from the record world production of 9,000,000 short tons in 
1949. This improvement is reflected in greater availability of newsprint in 
the United States and many other countries. However, the aggregate supply 
to consumers outside this country continued to lag behind prewar levels, 
although this is due in some cases to governmental policies. Despite last 
year’s record production, existing newsprint capacity has not yet been fully 
utilized, and the continuing expansion thereof indicates a progressive im- 
provement in the future global supply of newsprint. Data for the produc- 
tion and distribution (exports and imports) of the various countries are 
given, including a comparison of prewar and postwar newsprint production 
(with estimated figures for certain countries). 3 tables. M.W. 


NOMOGRAPHIC CHARTS 


“A Cellulose Chemist.” The nomogram in the paper mill. Indian 
Pulp and Paper 5, no. 1: 40-2 (July, 1950). 

An explanation of the use and construction of nomograms is given. Four 
possible applications to problems of the paper industry are wee 2 


figures. 
PACKAGING 


GINDICK, FRANKLIN. Produce shippers’ progress. Modern 
Packaging 24, no. 2: 114-17 (October, 1950). 

Prepackaging of fresh fruits and vegetables has made considerable prog- 
ress, particularly among Western shippers. The most significant develop- 
ment has been the emergence of the bag as an all-around package. Its ad- 
vantages include rapid volume filling with a minimum of equipment, flexi- 
bility, form-fitting packing in shipping containers, and, in some cases, elimi- 
nation of a master container. Film bags, because of their visibility, are 
preferred in many cases, although mesh bags are still used for some kinds 
of produce. Cardboard cartons have been used successfully for produce un- 
suitable for bag packaging. New developments in quick-cooling processes 
and better methods of decay control will extend the use of prepackage 
containers. The most valuable role of prepackaging is in salvaging and 
making available to the consumer small sizes of produce which were former- 
ly discarded at a considerable loss to the grower. 11 illustrations. M.W. 


THEUERKAUF, ARTHUR. The Eco package. Allg. Papier-Rund- 
schau no. 13: 653-7 (July 15, 1950). [In German] 


An illustrated description of the German Eco carton, its manufacture, and 
the required machinery is given. It consists of a square pasted mantle with 
heat-sealed top and osha depending on use requirements, single im- 
pregnated plies, laminations of an aluminum foil between two plies, or 
laminations of parchment, cellophane, or aluminum foils to the inside of a 
single ply are used. The carton is claimed to be leak-, sift-, and dustproof 
and to possess a high degree of water-vapor resistance. It finds extensive 
use in the frozen-food industry, as well as for packaging hygroscopic sub- 
stances (such as milk and egg powders), jams, dry foodstuffs (oatmeal, 
farina, baby foods), and soap powders and synthetic detergents. 4 se 


PAPER—-COATED 
RUNDELL, Forrest. A guide to selection of the grade of paper 
that is best fitted to a specific job. Inland Printer 125, no. 6: 71-2 
(September, 1950). 


Since there are no longer any N.R.A. government regulations for coated 
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printing paper, the choice of such paper for a specific purpose can only be 
made by trying samples from various sources. Highest-quality paper is al- 
ways surface coated and is given grade numbers of one and two, but not 
all grade-one papers combine both printing and folding qualities. Machine- 
coated papers correspond to the former grades of three to six. Brief de- 
scriptions of the coating processes and the characteristics of the resulting 
products are included in the article. M. 


PAPER—COATED (HOT-MELT) 


Anon. Coating kraft paper with polyethylene. Southern Pulp 
Paper Manuf. 13, no, 10: 172 (Oct. 1, 1950); Pulp & Paper 
24, no. 11: 46 (October, 1950) ; Am. Paper Converter 24, no. 9: 12 
(September, 1950); Paper Mill News 73, no. 40: 8 (Oct. 7, 
1950). 


Reference is made to the new polyethylene coater, the second unit of its 
kind, which recently began commercial production at the Carthage, N.Y. 
paper mill of the St. Regis Paper Co. The 10-ton coater, designed to the 
company’s specifications, can operate in a range from 50 to 600 feet per 
minute, offering a capacity of more than 3000 pounds of polyethylene- 
coated paper per hour in any thickness from one-half to seven mils, and 
in any width up to 90 inches. The company originally undertook its polyethyl- 
ene coating development program for the manufacture of multiwall paper 
bags for industrial and agricultural applications (trade name Plyolene for 
multiwall bags with an inner ply of such paper) and also for frozen-food 
packaging (trade name Poly-Wrap for coated paper used by locker plants). 
Many other possibilities exist for the products in the packaging and specialty 
fields. 1 illustration. ES. 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY 


AccarwaLa, J. C. Some problems of the Indian paper industry. 
Indian Pulp and Paper 5, no, 1: 47-8, 50, 72 (July, 1950). 

Difficulties such as shortage of raw materials, high cost of production, 
lack of systematic quality control, and need for a technical association simi- 
lar to TAPPI are enumerated and discussed. M.W. 


BrecuT, WALTER. The American trip under the auspices of the 
Marshall plan. Das Papier 4, no. 17/18: 337-44 (September, 1950). 
[In German] 

The author describes in some detail the trip of a number of foreign tech- 
nologists, who recently visited mills, chemical plants, and research institu- 
tions in the U.S.A. (See also Wochbl. Papierfabr. 78, no. 12: 331-3 _ 
30, 1950]). L.E.W 


INDIAN PULP AND Paper. Review of the Indian paper industry. 
Indian Pulp and Paper 5, no. 1: 10-14 (July, 1950). 


The present economic conditions of the Indian paper industry are dis- 
cussed, and the current status of some Indian paper mills is summarized. 
1 table. M.W 


Kassekar, G. S. Why scientific outlook? Indian Pulp and Pa- 
per 5, no. 1: 51, 53-4 (July, 1950). 


To achieve faster progress in the Indian paper industry, it will be neces- 
sary to adopt the practice of collecting working data systematically, to 
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improve and expand the variety of control instruments employed, to conduct 
research on the raw materials of paper, and to expend greater effort in find- 
ing means for utilizing the by-products from processes handled in the 
industry. M.W. 


S1nGH, Kartar. European pulp and paper industry; a survey. 
Indian Pulp and Paper 5, no. 1: 59, 61-2, 64, 66, 68, 70, 72 (July, 
1950). 


The author presents a survey on the paper industry of several European 
countries and briefly reviews the current situation of papermaking in India. 


avi. 


Sykes, P. H. Indian Paper Makers’ Assn, annual meeting; 
chairman’s address. Indian Print & Paper 15, no. 64: 35-40 (July, 
1950). 


The full text is given of the address of the retiring chairman, which was 
presented at the annual meeting held in Calcutta on April 28, 1950. Condi- 
tions in the Indian pulp and paper industry during 1949 are reviewed. 

ES. 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY—EDUCATION 


Buareava, M. P. Research and technical training for the Indian 
paper and board industries. Indian Pulp and Paper 5, no. 1: 17-23 
(July, 1950). 

The rather slow progress, comparatively speaking, in the Indian paper 
industry is attributed to the lack of intensive applied research and facilities 
for training qualified technicians. The author strongly recommends the 
establishment of technical schools where native Indians could be trained in 
the paper industry. He also recommends certain improvements suggested 
to him by an extensive tour of paper-producing countries in Europe and 
America. 6 illustrations. M.W. 


Keyo, Howarp A. The University of Maine. Paper Trade J. 
131, no. 16: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 (Oct. 19, 1950). 


A description of the University includes a special mention of the College 
of Technology, of which the Division of Pulp and Paper Technology is 
one of the most important activities. A brief history of the Division is in- 
cluded, and the Department of Industrial Cooperation, in which the Uni- 
versity’s relationships with industry are co-ordinated, is described. The 
program for the new University of Maine Pulp and Paper Foundation is 
outlined. 10 illustrations. M.W. 


Lapp, F. M. The development of a training program at Lauren- 
tide Division of Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited, Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 10: 83-5, 195-6 (September, 1950). 


Following a brief outline of the earlier training activities at Laurentide 
prior to 1948, when conditions permitted the appointment of a full-time 
organizer, the different phases of the present training program are outlined. 
The objectives, presentation, and results of the process course, special 
courses, and induction training of new employees are discussed. Examples 
of follow- -up cards are included. The need for management backing and the 
active participation of the supervisory members of the organization is 
stressed. E.S. 
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PAPER AND PULP MILLS 


Anon. Elk Falls clears mill site at Duncan Bay. Can. Pulp 
Paper Ind. 3, no. 10: 24-5 (October, 1950) ; Pulp & Paper 24, no. 
10: 84; no. 11: 60, 62 (September, October, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
18: 449. 


Reference is made to the formation of the Elk Falls Co., Ltd., jointly 
financed by the Canadian Western Lumber Co., Ltd. and Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
for the erection of a new 250- to 300-ton newsprint mill (groundwood and 
paper mill) at Duncan Bay, Vancouver Island. The clearing operations on 
the mill site are practically completed; the first newsprint machine (to 
be supplied by Dominion Engineering, Ltd.) is expected to start operations 
in 1952. Other paper-machine units as well as a kraft mill, may be added 
later. Chemical pulp will be supplied from Ocean Falls for at least the first 
year or more of operation. In the beginning, the mill will utilize salvage 
wood primarily. The power requirements of the plant and neighborhood 
(which will not be a company-town community) will be supplied from the 
development at Campbell River, about 3.5 miles from the mill site. 2 figures 
in the first reference. ESS. 


Anon. Lee Paper Co. adds machine; high grade papers will be 
made. Pulp & Paper 24, no. 11: 38 (October, 1950). 


Reference is made to the construction of a new building adjacent to the 
present machine room of the Lee Paper Co., Vicksburg, Mich.; it will house 
a new 130-inch Beloit Fourdrinier machine for producing high-grade papers 
(rag bonds, ledger, onion skin, sulfite and other specialties, etc.). 3 — 
tions. i 


Anon. Mill and personnel directory. Southern Pulp Paper 
Manuf. 13, no. 10: 89-166 (Oct. 1, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 258. 


The 12th annual directory of the pulp and paper mills in 14 southern 
states (including the District of Columbia) and Puerto Rico is presented, 
listing executive personnel, equipment, and products made in these mills. The 
data are interspersed with advertisements. E. 


Anon, Outstanding Swiss mill is one of Europe’s most modern. 
Pulp & Paper 24, no. 11 : 50-2 (October, 1950). 


A brief illustrated description of the Swiss paper mill at Utzenstorf is 
given. It has a modern Allis-Chalmers hydraulic barker, two paper machines, 
one of which has recently been replaced by a modern Pusey & Jones Four- 
drinier machine, and a supercalender supplied by The Appleton Machine Co. 
The sectional electric drive was manufactured by Brown Boveri in Switzer- 
land; a notable feature is the all-aluminum machine hood with heat re- 
covery system by Sulzer. The E. D. Jones stock preparation system consists 
of a battery of five high-speed No. 1 refiners and a Trimbey proportion- 
ing system; it is operated from a panel board. The new machine makes 
telephone and railroad directory and similar printing papers; the old ma- 
chine is used for newsprint. Sulfite pulp is purchased from the nearby mill 
at Attisholz. 8 illustrations. ES. 


Anon. A series of pictures of the Tollare paper mill. Svensk 
aoe 53, no. 17: 525-9 (Sept. 15, 1950). [Swedish cap- 
tions 

A series of 19 photographs depicts different scenes of the Tollare paper 
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mill near Stockholm, with an annual production of 15,000 metric tons of 
sulfite, newsprint, and other printing papers. ES. 


Kotuart, P. S. Problems of paper makers. Indian Pulp and 
Paper 5, no. 1: 73, 75, 77-8 (July, 1950). 

The author stresses the importance of equipping India’s new mills with 
the most modern machinery instead of obsolete equipment. He discusses 
recent developments in stock-preparation units and the different sections of 
the paper machine and urges the builders and owners of new mills to thor- 
oughly investigate all possibilities before the final decision on a new in- 
stallation is made. Only slight importance should be attached to the flexi- 
bility of a paper machine, because the more flexible a unit, the lower is its 
efficiency and the higher are its installation cost and supervision and main- 
tenance requirements. Indian paper mills should strive for economical, 
efficient units which will enable them to withstand foreign competition. 
6 references. ES. 


PAPER FINISH 


“Vinett.” Paper surfaces: the different degrees of “finish.” 
Paper Market: 78 (September, 1950). 


A brief discussion on the manner of applying different finishes to paper 
is presented, along with descriptions of various kinds of finishes. 


PAPER SIZING 
Anon. Paper sizing. Das Papier 4, no. 17/18: 366-7 (Septem- 
ber, 1950). [In German] 


With reference to certain deficiencies of rosin sizing, particularly in 
document and other high-grade papers (decrease of size-resistance on storage 
and yellowing through oxidation), the advantages of emulsified Montan 
wax sizes for paper and board are discussed. Chemically, Montan wax is 
an almost inert substance, which is available in high-bleached, semibleached, 
and dark grades for different purposes. Printing papers sized with the wax 
are dimensionally stable and flexible, have a well-closed surface which 
takes the ink well, do not dust, and lie perfectly flat. The size is also very 
Gy for photographic base papers, wrapping papers, and ——s - 
terials 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


Anon. Hand-made bags. Paper Sales 10, no. 10: 16-18, 38 (Oc- 
tober, 1950). 


In a series of questions and answers, pertinent information relevant to 
the production and marketing of handmade paper bags is given. 3 illustra- 
tions. M.W. 


Day, Freperick T. The appeal of seals and brand labelling the 
pack. Brit. Packer 12, no. 9: 26-7 (September, 1950). 


The value of using plain or embossed seals to increase the sales appeal 
of a package is discussed. Cameo-embossed brand labels are produced ready 
gummed, and suitable adhesive surfaces may be supplied to adhere to any 
surface or material. Self-adhesive seals, which may be affixed to the article 
without the use of moisture, are also available. Metallic papers are the 
most popular for use in seals because of their attractive coloring and the 
ease with which they may be embossed. Seals made from flints, imitation 
gelatin papers, calf papers, and blue-steel blue papers are finger-, damp-, 
and moistureproof and are glossy and very durable. Embossed cameos are 
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produced from coated chromo papers which are available in a variety of 
colors. The extension of the use of seals for various seasonal wrappings is 
suggested. M.W. 


GRUneE, A. Filtration and filter paper. Allg. Papier-Rundschau 
no. 12: 585-7 (June 30, 1950). [In German] 

Filter paper is made from cotton rags, chemical wood pulp, or cotton linters 
without any addition of fillers or size. A paper filter should not be con- 
sidered a plain sieve of somewhat irregular structure, because other forces 
(adsorption, electric charge of fiber and particles to be filtered, and cation 
activity) play a significant role. The author discusses representative techni- 
cal, qualitative, and quantitative filter papers made for different purposes 
by Schleicher & Schull in Germany. Recent specialties include bacteria- 
resistant membrane filters fixed to a cardboard base for use by the beverage 
industry, and special papers for chromatography. ES. 


Hats, E. E. Wrapping “finished” articles. Brit. Packer 12, 
no. 9: 31-5 (September, 1950). 


The attributes of cellulose wadding as a wrapping medium in direct con- 
tact with the organic finish on articles where such finishes are of importance 
are outlined. The advantages of cellulose wadding include its nonmarking 
and nonscratching properties and the fact that the greater initial cost can be 
offset by the lesser area of total wrapping necessary. In a series of tables 
the results of various printing (marking) tests are summarized, and some 
characteristics of cellulose wadding and the comparative costs of various 
wrapping materials are given. 7 tables. M.W. 


ScRIBNER, Bourpon W., SHAw, MERLE B., O’LEary, MARTIN 
J., and Missimer, JosHua K. Resin bonding of hardwood fibers in 
offset papers. J. Research Natl. Bur. Standards 45, no. 3: 208-17 
(September, 1950) ; Tech. News Bull. Natl. Bur. Standards 34, 
no. 3: 42-4 (March, 1950) ; Chem. Eng. 57, no. 5: 218, 222 (May, 
1950) ; Paper-Maker (London) 119, no, 5: 334-5 (May, 1950) ; 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 133, no. 24: 1687-8, 1690 (June 15, 
1950). [Last four references are abridgments] cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 
695. 


A further investigation was made of the application of resin bonding to 
the development of strength in offset papers made principally of short hard- 
wood fibers that develop little strength by the conventional beating. Melamine- 
formaldehyde resin was used. The papers were made from hardwood pulps 
produced at the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory in the experimental study 
of the pulping of aspen, black gum, paper birch, and beech. The pulps were 
prepared by the mechanical, sulfate, soda, sulfite, and neutral sulfite processes. 
By the use of the melamine resin, papers having good strength and resistance 
to pick, combined with low expansion and curl, were produced with very little 
beating. The pulps that gave the best results comprised aspen sulfate, aspen 
soda, aspen sulfite, birch sulfite, and black gum sulfate. Resin-bonded papers 
containing 75% of these pulps compared favorably with papers made in the 
conventional way with the usual 50% of commercial hardwood fibers. An 
appreciable increase in the proportion of hardwood fibers used in offset 
papers would greatly extend pulpwood resources. 3 tables, 13 figures, and 
8 footnotes. ES. 


Stospse. About marble and other fancy papers. Allg. Papier- 
Rundschau no. 16: 785-6 ( Aug. 26, 1950). [In German] 
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The author, one of the co-workers of the third edition of Weichelt’s 
“Buntpapierfabrikation,” discusses the future and changing trends of marble 
papers, paste papers, crinkled batik papers, and certain new developments in 
fancy papers, including those printed from rubber rolls. ES. 


WANDERSTOCK, J. J., Netson, W. L., and MILter, J. I. How 
nitrite-contaminated wrappings can affect the color of your meat. 


Food Inds. 22, no. 10: 1697-8 (October, 1950). 


To investigate the theory that packaging materials containing nitrites fix 
the color in frozen fresh meat so that redness is retained on cooking, the 
authors initiated a series of experiments. Slices of pork, ham, and beef were 
wrapped in moisture-vaporproof paper; in each package three one-inch 
wide strips of filter paper were placed on the surface of the meat, about 
two inches apart. One set of strips was untreated, the second was immersed 
in 20% sodium nitrite solution and dried, and the third was immersed in a 
saturated sodium nitrite solution and dried prior to application. The packages 
were immediately frozen and stored at 0° F. At the end of one, three, and 
six months, representative samples of each treatment were removed from the 
freezer and cooked. The control samples (which were wrapped with the un- 
treated filter paper) retained their normal fresh and cooked colors throughout 
the experiments. The samples wrapped with the 20% sodium nitrite-treated 
filter paper strips showed color fixation (redness) immediately adjacent to 
the paper and to variable degrees between the strips. There was a progressive 
increase in the area of redness as the storage period increased. Immediately 
under the paper, the meat both in the fresh and cooked state was slightly green. 
The degree and area of green discoloration also increased with storage time. 
The samples wrapped with the saturated sodium nitrite strips showed the 
same phenomena, only to a greater extent. The meat immediately adjacent 
to the paper was dull dark green, which condition also prevailed subsequent 


to cooking; all samples gave off a strong, disagreeable odor during cooking. 
E.S. 


2 illustrations. 
PARANA PINE 

Rys, L. Tropical woods for the cellulose industry. Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 4th Meeting of 
the Technical Committee on Wood Chemistry: 120-3 (Brussels, 
August, 1949). 

Extensive experiments were made with Parana pine, which can be suc- 
cessfully cooked by all conventional cooking processes and which yields pulps 
of relatively good bleachability. The trees grow within 15 years to a log 
diameter of 25-30 cm.; they show large differences in density of the wood 
in the lower and upper, inner and outer sections of the tree. The color of 
the wood of young trees is white, whereas old trees usually show a red-brown 
heart. Tables are given with the most important properties of the chemical 
pulps and groundwood obtained from this tree. The Brazilian forests con- 
tain many hardwood species; their suitability for pulping is discussed. Many 
laboratory experiments have shown that probably all of them can be success- 
fully cooked ; however, up to now no larger runs on a mill scale have been 
made which would give a clear over-all picture of the technical and eco- 
nomical feasibility of the use of these tropical hardwoods. 4 tables. ES. 


PATENTS 
West, CLARENCE J. United States patents on papermaking; first 
and second quarters, 1950. Tappi 33, no. 10: 90-8A (October, 
1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 803-4. 


A list of U. S. patents on papermaking for the first and second quarters 
of 1950 is presented. ES. 
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PEANUT 


ArtHur, Jett C., Jr., and Many, Hucu G. Peanut protein 
fibers—pilot scale plant. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 39, no. 22: 719-22 


(Oct. 30, 1950). 

The construction and the operation of a fiber-spinning pilot plant is de- 
scribed. Typical operating data for the plant when used to prepare peanut 
protein fibers are presented. The fiber production capacity of the plant may 
be easily varied from 50 to 800 grams of fiber per hour per spinneret, apply- 
ing a stretch of 200 to 1500% to the fiber during its preparation. Fibers 
produced with this machine have tensile strengths of 0.86 gram per denier 


and have been successfully knitted. 1 table, 6 figures, and 28 — 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER 


BuRKHOLDER, JOHN A. Simple and time-honored tests of paper. 
Inland Printer 125, no. 6: 78 (September, 1950). 

Some of the nontechnical, but simple, quick, and practical tests for paper 
are described. Included are tests for strength, sizing, opacity, finish, color, 
grain direction, and coating. M.W. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—BRIGHTNESS 


DEARTH, LEONARD R., VAN DEN AKKER, J. A., and WINK, W. 
A. Instrumentation studies. LVIII. A study of photoelectric in- 
struments for the measurement of color: reflectance and transmit- 
tance. VII. The Photovolt photoelectric reflection meter, Model 610. 
Tappi 33, no. 10: 85-9A (October, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 90. 


The Photovolt photoelectric reflection meter has been investigated. This 
instrument has spectral characteristics which depend on the filter combina- 
tion selected. It appears that it should be possible to choose a combination 
which would give rise to a proper effective wavelength. The intended geome- 
try of the instrument is that of unidirectional illumination at 0° with viewing 
at an average angle of 45° over all azimuthal angles. The actual instrument 
does not accurately embody this statement, and specularly reflected light is 
actually included to an appreciable extent with the diffusely reflected light. 
The method of direct photometry is employed, in which the deflection of a 
sensitive galvanometer is taken as the measure of reflectance. The maximum 
photometrical error resulting from nonlinearity of the photocell-galvanometer 
system is about 2.0 points, or 4% of the galvanometer deflection. Among the 
difficulties encountered in the use of the instrument are extreme dependency 
of stability on the constancy of powerline frequency, the lack of provision 
for an adequate adjustment of the lamp in the search unit, and large 
random fluctuations that may be attributed only to poor electrical contacts 
in the instrument. It seems possible that most of these difficulties could be 
eliminated and that, after suitable calibration with reference to pulp or 
paper standards of material very similar to that under measurement, the 
instrument might be suitable for the routine control of brightness in the 
pulp or paper mill. 2 tables, 3 figures, and 8 references. E.S. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—MOISTURE 
Kinc, Cartes F. Testing moisture content of paper. Inland 
Printer 125, no. 6: 73-5 (September, 1950). 


At present the lithographer can assure a good press performance of his 
paper only by preconditioning his siock to a definite set of conditions of 
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temperature and relative humidity, provided he has some means of controlling 
these conditions. Moisture-content figures of the paper as such mean nothing 
to him, even though the papermaker must use them. The direct-reading 
Cambridge sword and the Lithographic Technical Foundation paper hygro- 
scope (which incorporates the indirect method) are at present the only 
instruments which will give an indication of the behavior to be expected 
of the stock on the press. The limitations of the two instruments are dis- 
cussed, and directions for their correct use and the interpretation of the 
results are given, so that accurate readings may be obtained. The need for 
frequent standardization against a sling psychrometer, preferably just prior 
to the use of the instruments, is emphasized. E.S. 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—SIZE RESISTANCE 


ENGEL, Kurt. A new French size tester, the permeameter Lux. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 78, no. 13: 398-400 (July 15, 1950). [In Ger- 


man | 
This is essentially a translation of the French article; see abstract below. 
1 illustration and 5 curves. ES. 


Mar TINET, M. The Lux permeameter, an instrument for meas- 
uring the degree of sizing of printing and writing papers. Bull. 
assoc. tech. ind, papetiére 3, no. 2: 23-9; discussion : 29-31 (March, 


1949). [In French] 

A French instrument for measuring the size resistance of paper is de- 
scribed. The conditioned paper to be tested is clamped over a cylindrical con- 
tainer filled with a definite amount of a special ink of pH 5.5 and at exactly 
20° C. An electrode touches the paper sample. The assembly is tilted, so 
that the paper sustains the pressure of the 10-cm. ink column; a cock at the 
bottom of the container is opened after tilting to insure that the ink column 
is always under identical, i.e., atmospheric, pressure. The exact moment of 
the penetration of the ink is measured by a sensitive electrical method. The 
same side of the paper should always be exposed to the ink, preferably the 
more permeable wire side. The instrument was developed particularly for 
writing and printing papers in the basis-weight range of 40-250 g./sq.m., 
although by adjusting the temperature and pressure, papers or cardboards 
outside this range can also be tested. It is particularly suitable for testing 
the size resistance of base papers used for coating. 3 tables and 7 : 

E.S. 


PLASTIC FILMS—TESTING 


FreytacG, Hans. A simple test for detecting the porosity of films. 
Chem.-Ztg. 74, no. 37: 551 (Sept. 14, 1950). [In German] 


Hyrogen peroxide (35-40%) is poured into a small beaker with a wide 
opening; the beaker is closed with a clean cork stopper with a central boring. 
A strip of the film to be tested is placed over the opening and a lead sulfide 
reagent paper of the correct size on top of it; both are pressed down with 
a clean glass plate. After some time, according to the thickness and porosity 
of the foil, the evaporating hydrogen peroxide will cause a brightening of the 
dark brown color of the reagent paper. The degree of brightening under 
identical conditions of temperature, diameter of cork boring, and reaction 
period permits the evaluation and comparison of the porosity of different 
foils. In the modification of this method, recommended only for very thin 
and porous films, the surface of a filter paper is charged with hydrogen 
peroxide vapors; the foil is placed upon this side, followed by the reagent 
paper, and the three layers are pressed between two clean glass plates. The 
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results are comparable only when the pressure is identical in all experiments. 
E.S. 


5 references. 
PLASTIC FILMS (NONCELLULOSIC) 
Anon. Polyethylene for shippers. Modern Packaging 24, no. 2: 
132-6 (October, 1950). 


A recent and significant packaging development is the extensive use of 
polyethylene linings in shipping chemical, food, and petroleum products. The 
linings may be either separate, removable units or a permanent integral part 
of the container. Removable liners offer ease of handling and good product 
recovery for high-viscosity substances, adhesives, dairy products, etc. For 
moderately corrosive solids, hygroscopic chemicals, etc., polyethylene-lami- 
nated fiber drums have been used successfully. Spray- coated steel containers 
find their principal application in shipping liquid corrosives such as hydro- 
fluoric acid, sodium hypochlorite solutions, etc., as well as edible compounds 
which are difficult to package. A discussion of methods of applying poly- 
ethylene to fiber and steel containers is included, and some examples of typical 
uses of the liners are given. 14 illustrations. M.W. 


PLASTICS—PAPER-BASE 
Anon. What’s new in decorative laminates? Modern Plastics 28, 
no. 2: 73-9 (October, 1950). 


Recent developments in high- and low-pressure decorative laminates and 
their applications to furniture and wall surfacing are reviewed, including 
Realwood and Picwood, Panelyte, Conolyte, Consoweld, Versibond, Lamidall, 
Arborite, Railite, Farlite, Flexboard, Phenopreg RP, etc. 17 illustrations. 

ES. 


SEIDEL, M. P. The preparation and properties of resin saturating 
papers. Tappi 33, no. 10: 494-5 (October, 1950). 


The conversion of eight commercial pulps (southern kraft, news broke, 
unbleached Scandinavian Mitscherlich, bleached soda, regular alpha, bleached 
sulfite, northern kraft, and soft alpha) from six different paper mills into 
phenolic-resin, saturation-type papers is described. The machine conditions 
are out!ined under which the papers were made. Tests were made on the 
pulp and papers; the latter were thoroughly tested for homogeneity, porosity, 
and density, and attempts will be made to correlate these properties with 
certain properties of the resulting laminated boards. 3 tables, 2 —_ — 


1 reference. 
PLASTICS—TESTING 


Stark, H. J., and Cizex, A. W., Jr. Flexible table-top ma- 
terials. Modern Plastics 28, no. 2:111-14, 116, 118, 120, 172, 174-5 
(October, 1950). 

The authors discuss the results of laboratory tests performed on three 
grades of linoleum covered by Navy specifications and 12 different com- 
mercial materials now being used or proposed for table-top coverings, in- 
cluding rigid paper-base phenolic laminates, unsaturated polyester, vinyl cov- 
erings, trowel-on plastic metal compounds, and neoprene elastomers. The 
outstanding property of the paper-base plastic was its resistance to cigarette 
burning and freedom from any damage to the surface as a result of pressing 
lighted cigarettes into the surface; the weaknesses of the material were lack 
of impact resistance and shatterproofness. The material was difficult to 
handle and not deemed suitable as a Navy table and bench covering. The 
results of the various tests indicated that thin compounded vinyl sheeting 
materials as a group are equal to linoleum in most of the properties in- 
vestigated. A reduction of approximately 65% in the weight of table cover- 
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ings may be obtained by using thin vinyl sheeting in place of desk-top 

linoleum. The results of over a year’s service test aboard a naval carrier in- 

dicate that the material is performing satisfactorily. 1 table, 9 figures, and 
ES. 


11 references. 
POWER, HYDRO-ELECTRIC 

Anon. Great Northern Paper Co. increases hydro-power out- 
put. Paper Ind. 32, no. 7: 740-1 (October, 1950). 

To overcome the threat of a power shortage brought on by several years 
of drought, Great Northern Paper Co. built a 45,000-gal./min. pumping 
station to transfer water from Millinocket Lake to Ambajejus Lake, which 
feeds the company’s hydroelectric plants on the Penobscot River. A brief 
outline of the development is given. 1 map and 4 illustrations. E.S. 

PRINTING AND PRINTER'S INK 

Anon. Printers’ paper problems. XIII. Choosing the right cov- 
ers and boards. Indian Print & Paper 15, no, 64: 32 (July, 1950) ; 
ef. BIPC. 21 +: 36-7. 

General directions are given for the selection of cover papers and paper 
boards (pulpboard, triplex board, and pasteboard) for obtaining satisfactory 
printing results. ES; 


Hamapk. Suitable printing inks for the drawing process. Allg. 
Papier-Rundschau no, 16: 794-5 (Aug. 26, 1950). [In German] 

In the manufacture of capped boxes, printing inks are required which do 
not break in the drawing press and which resist the required high tempera- 
tures for brief periods. The first prerequisite for satisfactory printing 
results is a board suitable for drawing. Such boards should be made of 
long-fibered, soft, chemical pulps without the addition of groundwood pulps. 
The latter are liable to yellow, become brittle, and break on heating in the 
press, which is claimed to make the boards more pliable for drawing. Coated 
boards are quite suitable, provided the coat does not break in the press. All 
coated and uncoated boards intended for the drawing process should be tested 
beforehand for their suitability. The correct moisture content is of utmost 
importance; particular attention must be paid to the storage temperature to 
avoid excessive drying of the boards. The inkmaker should be informed that 
the inks are required for drawn capped boxes; preferably, he should also 
be supplied with board samples. However, no alterations of such inks should 
then be attempted by the printer. In conclusion, special directions for the 
application of bronze inks are given. E.S. 


Korte [H.] Paper and board for offset lithography. Allg. Papier- 
Rundschau no, 16: 801-2 (Aug. 26, 1950). [In German] ¢f. 
B.I.P.C. 20: 515-16. 

Although not an exact translation, the article brings the highlights of the 
discussion of R. F. Reed on “Troubles in offset lithography.” E.S. 

W. Practical hints in aniline printing. Allg. Papier-Rundschau 
no. 15: 749 (Aug. 12, 1950). [In German] 

Simple directions for the beginner in aniline printing are given. ES. 

PULP AND PAPER—IMPURITIES 

SERGEANT, S. V. Qualitative micro-technique in the paper mill 

laboratory. Indian Pulp and Paper 5, no. 1: 35-6 (July, 1950). 


The qualitative microtechnique is outlined and its efficacy in spot analysis 
is discussed, particularly for the identification of spots in paper. M.W. 
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RAW MATERIALS 


FisHer, Emit. More annual plants for the paper industry. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 78, no. 14: 432-4; no, 15: 461-2 (July 31, 
Aug. 15, 1950). [In German] 

The author discusses existing facilities and future possibilities for the 
manufacture of paper and board from annual plants (cereal straws, corn- 
stalks, Arundo donax, esparto, reeds, bamboo and other grasses, etc.) in 
Europe (Netherlands, Italy, France, Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, Spain, 
Hungary, Rumania) and countries of other continents (North and South 
America, India, China, the Philippine Islands, Africa, and Australia). The 
potentialities of such industries have not yet been realized; the indications, 
however, point to their greater utilization in the near future to supplement 
the inadequate supplies of wood pulp. E.S. 


RAYON—VISCOSE PROCESS 


Anon. First Canadian rayon staple produced at Courtaulds. Can. 
Pulp Paper Ind. 3, no. 10: 12-14 (October, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 


20: 899. 
A brief illustrated description of the latest expansion of Courtaulds 
(Canada) Limited in Cornwall, Ont., is given. 6 figures. 22. 


CenToLa, G. The suitability of cellulose pulps for rayon produc- 
tion. Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 
4th Meeting of the Technical Committee on Wood Chemistry: 
139-45 (Brussels, August, 1949). 

A laboratory method for determining the filtering properties of viscose was 
developed and relations between the macromolecular structure of various 
pulps and the filtering properties of viscose solutions prepared from them 
were established. It was found that pulps from straw and other annual 
crops exhibited poor filtration on account of the presence of too much B- 
and y-cellulose. Spruce pulps were systematically investigated, and the high 
molecular-weight constituents with D.P.’s above 1500 were found to result 
in poor filtration. The heartwood from a beech trunk gave solutions which 
were difficult to filter, whereas those prepared from the sapwood of the same 
log filtered satisfactorily. It may be assumed that the filtering difficulties 
of the fractions with high D.P.’s result from the presence of macromolecules 
interconnected by cross bonding. This cross bonding may occur as the plant 
ages, particularly during lignification of the tissues. The possibility is men- 
tioned that the formation of cross bonds accompanies the formation of 
lignin in plants. 22 references. E.S. 


Tora, Lavyt. Rayon-grade pulp—an essential industry for 
India. Indian Pulp and Paper 5, no. 1: 24-5, 34 (July, 1950). 

On account of the shortage of cotton amounting to almost two million 
bales, the Indian national economy may well depend on the substitution of 
rayon. In order to effect this substitution, the Indian cellulose industry must 
be concentrated on the production of the type of pulp with uniform, high 
D.P.’s necessary for the manufacture of staple fiber from indigenous raw 
materials, which will withstand the crude laundering methods of the country. 
2 tables. M.W. 


WINKLER, WERNER. A rapid method for determining the suit- 
ability of dissolving pulps for conversion to viscose. Kunstseide u. 
Zellwolle 28, no. 4 : 153-5 (May, 1950). [In German] 
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The staining method with Malachite green (1) for determining the cooking 
degree of unbleached wood pulp was modified and adapted for indicating the 
filtering properties of a given pulp for viscose manufacture. One gram of 
dry pulp (10% moisture) is beaten for 15 minutes in a Schopper disintegrator 
in one liter of water to which one milliliter of (1) solution has been added. 
Sheets are formed from the washed pulp suspension, dried, and compared 
with standards prepared from pulp sheets of known filtering properties. The 
author divided the pulps into five groups, according to which: (1) green 
with dark green individual fibers indicated that the pulp cannot be filtered ; 
(2) light green with green individual fibers, poor filtering properties; (3) 
sky blue with green fibers, difficult to filter; (4) uniformly sky blue, can 
be filtered; and (5) uniformly light blue, good filtering properties. The 
method also indicates the uniformity of the cooking degree of a pulp, which 
is one of the decisive factors in the resulting filtering properties of viscose. 
Data are given which show the agreement of the stains with the actual filter- 
ing constants. 2 tables, 3 figures, and 3 references. E. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Cuestey, K. G. A small industrial research laboratory; design 
and construction. Ind. Eng. Chem. 42, no. 10: 2084-8 (October, 
1950). 


The details of design and construction of a small laboratory (Crossett 
Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark.) for industrial research on lumber, pulp, paper, 
and wood chemicals are given. The problem of combining spaces for offices, 
laboratories, and large-scale or pilot-plant equipment into a single, attractive 
building is discussed. The use of wood to reduce costs and give a versatile, 
attractive interior is pointed out. 7 figures and 28 references. ES. 


SAFETY 


Crossay, GEorGE, JR. How safety became a habit at Marinette. 
Paper Ind. 32, no. 7: 739-40 (October, 1950). 

The safety program of the South Glens Falls plant of the Marinette Paper 
Co. at Marinette, N.Y., is described, which resulted in 1000 days of work 
or 828,000 man-hours without a single lost-time accident. 1 table a 3 


illustrations. 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Anon. Bulk-cubed ice cream. Modern Packaging 24, no. 2: 101 
(October, 1950). 


The success of a new square fiberboard container (Shainwood containers) 
for bulk ice cream is reported; it is made of unbleached kraft with a special 
lining of bleached kraft. Die-cut handles in the top flaps replace the metal 
lifts required for round cartons. The chief advantages of the container are 
reduction of handling operations, greater sanitation, and maximum utilization 
of storage and trucking space. 2 illustrations. M.W. 


Anon. Heavy appliance packaging techniques extended to farm 
ot field. Packaging Parade 18, no. 213: 56-7, 68 (October, 
1950). 


The revolutionary transition in the farm-equipment field has opened up a 
broad new market for manufacturers of packaging materials and equipment. 
In this field, materials handling and packaging present a problem entirely 
different from that in the majority of other industries, because of the unusual 
shapes and structures of many farm-implement parts. Examples of interesting 
developments in the methods and techniques of packaging these implements 
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by The Oliver Corp., South Bend, Ind. are given, including corrugated 
containers for plowshares, fertilizer and seed cans, injection pumps, service 
parts, etc. 14 illustrations. E.S. 


ANON. Start using new egg case standards. Fibre Containers 35, 
no. 10: 56, 58 (October, 1950). 


New standard sizes for fiber and wood egg cases of the thirty-dozen 
variety, together with changed standards for fillers and flats, will start to be 
specified by egg packers on October 1, 1950. The changes were necessitated 
by the growth in the past 20 years of egg sizes, both in height and girth, 
resulting from scientific breeding. Under the new standards, the fiber or wood 
cases will have the same lengths and widths, but the heights will be increased 
to 13 inches from 12% to 12% inches. The fillers and flats will have the same 
over-all lengths and widths, but the cell sizes to accommodate the eggs will 
provide for the larger height and girth. Suggestions for making the change- 
over are given. ES: 


HAMMERMILL PaPER CoMPANY, Erte, Pa, Corrugated boxes for 
offset paper. Fibre Containers 35, no. 10: 26, 28, 33 (October, 
1950). 


Hammermill Paper Co. has started to pack its offset and opaque book paper 
in corrugated boxes, except for large solid orders for long press runs, for 
which the more expensive skid and case packing is still preferred. The corru- 
gated boxes are used for paper sizes of 17 x 22 to 38 x 50 inches and 
for maximum quantities of six reams. The contents are usually ream wrapped 
and labeled before being placed in the box. The containers are made of 350- 
pound test board, with the C-flute running the long way. They are of a two- 
piece style, fully telescoping; the tops and bottoms have stitched corners, and 
the bottom seam is taped. The advantages of the fiber boxes for smaller 
printers and smaller runs in handling and storage are outlined. The packaging 
system and operation at Hammermill is depicted in a series of seven illus- 
trations. 


HavicuHorst, C. R. Needn’t break lots with this new case. Food 
Inds. 22, no. 10: 1716-18, 1829 (October, 1950). 


To meet the growing demand for half cases containing 24 cans, Gerber 
Products Co., Oakland, Calif., developed a special interlocking case consist- 
ing of two identical units with special top and bottom flaps which lock into 
recesses of the partner case. The two small cases, when sealed and glued 
together, form a single case identical in size to the one formerly used for 
48 cans. Either part can be shipped alone. The necessary changes are out- 
lined which this new development required in the packaging line. Although 
the cost of the mechanical changes amounted to about $1200 per line, the 
interlocking case offers significant savings in labor, materials, and freight. 
A special jackknife case opener has been devised as an aid to the retailer. 
8 figures. ES. 


ScuricH, STEPHEN, JR. Honeymoon . . . corrugated-wood. 
Packaging Parade 18, no. 213: 63 (October, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
20: 930. 


With reference to U. S. patent 2,514,295, the “Kushionized” packing box 
with wooden ends and corrugated kraft board sides is described. The new 
container is lighter and less expensive but just as sturdy and strong as the 
conventional wooden box; it can be used for packaging all kinds of fresh 
vegetables and fruits. The box can be made to fit the product to be packed 
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by making it longer, wider, or deeper, as the product requires; the necessary 
adjustments are provided by the wooden ends. The box can be made on the 
conventional box-nailer machine. 5 illustrations. ELS. 


StosBE, O. Corrugated board then and now. Wochbl. Papier- 
fabr. 78, no. 14: 426-7 (July 31, 1950). [In German] 


The development of corrugated boxes, particularly in the country of their 
origin, the United States, is described. Most of the data are based on the 
article by Brunt (cf. B.I.P.C. 11: 59-60); a few data on European develop- 
ments are added. | 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—FIBER DRUMS 


Hatt, W. E., Jr. Fibre drums. Fibre Containers 35, no. 10: 46, 
48, 53 (October, 1950). 


_The author describes the raw materials, construction, closures, sizes, ship- 
ping regulations, general characteristics, special treatments, and applications 
of fiber drums. E.S. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—MULTIWALL BAGS 


McGimpsey, W. W. On the “scuffing” of paper bags. Food 
Technol. 4, no. 10:2 [General section] (October, 1950). 


One of the difficulties experienced in routing and switching paper bags 
from one conveyor belt to another is the tendency of the bag to scuff. The 
term scuff refers to a characteristic of the outer ply to peel when moved 
along a surface under pressure, and to the tendency of small abraded spots 
to enlarge in area and depth into the paper. Available corrective measures 
are based on three phases of behavior of natural kraft paper: (1) the felt 
side of the sheet shows less tendency to scuff than the wire side; (2) the 
scuffing is directional and therefore may be decreased by turning bags on the 
belt by 180° so that the direction of the sheet most resistant to scuffing 
receives the impact of forces responsible for the damage; (3) a 50-Ib. basis- 
weight paper is much less liable to scuff than a 60-lb. weight under similar 
conditions, M.W 

SHIPPING CONTAINERS—TESTING 


PoRCELAIN ENAMEL INSTITUTE. National Safe Transit Program. 
Fibre Containers 35, no. 10: 79-80 (October, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
19: 428. 


The text of the two testing procedures developed for the program is 
given. Tests recommended for Project 1 cover packaged units weighing 100- 
1000 pounds and consist of a vibration and an impact test; the test cycle for 
Project 1-A involves a vibration and a drop test and is applied to units of 
less than 100 pounds. E.S. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Ma tcotmson, J. D. Paperboard for the Armed Forces. Modern 
Packaging 24, no. 2 :98-100 (October, 1950). 


The importance of packaging in military shipments has resulted in the 
formation of a complete setup of packaging co-ordination under the Depart- 
ment of Defense. New military specifications in general have not yet been 
completed, but mention is made of a new combat ration for which the pack- 
aging requirements are being prepared. New specifications are also being 
worked out for vapor phase-inhibitor paper. Among the few unchanged 
specifications are those ot V-board (JAN-P-108). 1 table and 2 a 

.W. 
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STARCH 


Krause, Huco. The adhesive problem for corrugated and solid 
containerboard. Allg. Papier-Rundschau no. 13: 657-9 (July 15, 
1950). [In German] cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 665-6. 


With reference to the article on the Stein-Hall process, the author dis- 
cusses his own developments with a waterproof potato starch derivative used 
as adhesive in the paper and board converting industries; the product is 
claimed to be far superior to sodium silicate. ES. 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


LaNGMAID, J. F., Jr., and Coss, H. W. Quality control charts 
with constant limits for subgroups of different size. Tappi 33, no. 
10: 485-6 (October, 1950). 


In the use of Shewhart control charts, the best choice of rational sub- 
groups sometimes leads to subgroups of different size. The usual construction 
of control charts then displays wider limits for small groups than for large 
ones, This can be a source of confusion in reading the chart, because the 
statistical meaning of the limits is the same regardless of their width. To 
avoid confusion, a simple transformation has been devised which eliminates 
the influence of subgroup size on the location of limits but leaves their mean- 
ing unchanged. 1 table, 2 figures, and 1 reference. 


LIEBERT, ERHARD. The evaluation of testing results. Das Papier 
4, no. 17/18: 344-51 (September, 1950). [In German] 


Reference is made to the simple, time-saving method for the graphical 
determination of average values and the range of scatter proposed by Lode 
(cf. Z. Ver. deut. Ing. 90, no. 3: 89 [March, 1948]). The preparation of the 
numerical scales required by the method is outlined. Directions are given for 
comparing the average values obtained by this procedure according to the 
laws of probability. In the control of mill operations it is not always advisable 
to apply the usual stringency of statistics, 2 tables, 6 figures, and 7 — 


Reitz, L. K., and Sittay, F. J. Application of statistical meth- 
ods to paper testing procedures. Part II. Reproducibility of physi- 
cal tests. Tappi 33, no. 10: 504-6 (October, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 
18: 633. 


A series of experiments was run to determine the reproducibility of each 
of six physical test methods using ten different papers. The sampling was 
done in such a manner that the importance of changes in physical charac- 
teristics at intervals across the machine width of the sheet and along a 50- 
foot section could be examined. Standard deviation for the groups of results 
are presented together with a comparison of inherent method variability 
versus variability caused by position in the sheet. 3 tables, 3 figures, and 4 
references. ES. 


Wuarton, A. S. Statistical methods in packaging inspection. J. 
Inst. Packaging 8: 25-8 (Spring, 1950). 
The value of statistical methods in examining a product, determining the 


conditions for rejecting it, and determining quality is discussed. Examples 
of several sampling schemes are also included. 1 table. M.W. 
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STEAM POWER 
SCHULZE, REINHARD. The supply of energy in industries which 
use steam for heating. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 78, no. 16: 479-84 
(Aug. 31, 1950). [In German] 


The author discusses the problems of economical power and heat genera- 
tion and consumption in different German industries in various localities 
and during different seasons, with particular reference to the pulp and 
paper industry. 2 tables and 3 diagrams. ES. 


Stimpson, A. D. Maintenance keeps heavily loaded plant running. 
Power 94, no. 8: 118-21 (August, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 727-8. 


At present ." average production of the containerboard mill of the Macon 
Kraft Co. at Macon, Ga. exceeds 650 tons per day; when constructed two 
years ago, the mill was planned for a rated capacity of 600 tons. The power- 
plant and water-treatment facilities are outlined, which make an uninter- 
rupted service at constant overload possible. 1 table and 7 figures. ES. 


SULFATE MILLS 


Anon. 200 ton bleached sulphate pulp mill of Riegel Carolina 
Corporation at Acme, North Carolina. Southern Pulp Paper 
Manuf. 13, no. 10: 78-9 (Oct. 1, 1950). 


Reference is made to the clearing of the plant site at Acme, N.C., for the 
construction of the 200-ton sulfate mill of the Riegel Carolina Corp., which 
began on July 20, 1950. A brief outline of the planned installations is given; 
a strong, high- brightness, bleached sulfate pulp will be cooked from pine 
chips in five stainless steel-clad digesters. 1 illustration. ES, 


Paper Inpustry. International Paper Co. makes dissolving pulp 
at new Natchez mill. Paper Ind. 32, no. 7: 724-7, 730 (October, 
1950) ; cf. B.L.P.C. 21: 117. 


An illustrated description of the new sulfate mill is given. 13 rasa 
E.S. 


SULFITE PROCESS 


HAccLunpD, Erik. The chemistry of the sulphite pulping process 
and the evaporation of its waste liquor. Tappi 33, no. 10: 520-7 
(October, 1950). 


The reactions between lignin and acid in the sulfite pulping process are re- 
viewed. Also mentioned are the effect of the acid on the sugars that are 
dissolved from the wood by the cooking liquor and the formation of other alde- 
hydic substances. The chemistry of the process is of great importance in 
the utilization of the waste liquors and also in the problem of evaporation 
and subsequent burning. Because of the economic conditions peculiar to 
Sweden, the development of a satisfactory method of evaporation of sulfite 
waste liquors became necessary during the war. The causes for the forma- 
tion of calcium sulfate, which causes scale on the surfaces of the evapora- 
tor, were investigated, and two systems, currently in use in Sweden, the 
Rosenblad and the Ramén systems, are outlined. 5 figures. ES. 


HAGcLuND, Ertx, StocKMAN, LENNART, and LOrstr6Mm, PER. 
Sulphite cooking with recycling of waste liquor. Svensk Pappers- 
tidn. 53, no. 18: 551-60 (Sept. 30, 1950). [In English; German 
and Swedish summaries] 
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The authors describe a method (based on laboratory and pilot-plant ex- 
periments), according to which it is possible to re-use 40-50% or more of 
the undiluted sulfite waste liquor from a preceding cook for a succeeding 
one, provided that the maximum temperature does not exceed 115° C. The 
composition of the cooking acid was varied in the experiments; a liquor 
composition of 0.6% calcium and 9% sulfur dioxide is recommended. If the 
pressure is increased, the cooking period need not exceed that commonly 
used in sulfite pulping. The resulting waste liquor contains about 20% 
dry substance with approximately 55 grams of sugar per liter, which is of 
great economical significance in its evaporation and conversion to sulfite 
alcohol. The process is suitable for the manufacture of greaseproof, strong, 
easy-bleaching sulfite pulps; their strength properties are not adversely af- 
fected. Problems connected with the maintenance of the lime and sulfur 
dioxide concentration of the cooking liquor in this process on a mill scale 
are outlined. With the aid of examples, the heat economics of the evapora- 
tion stage and the manufacture of sulfite alcohol are discussed separately, 
and together when the recycling process is used. Calculations based on dif- 
ferent coal prices in Sweden are given. 10 tables, 2 figures, and 16 — 


SUNDMAN, Jacobus. Polysaccharide hydrolysis during the sulfite 
cook. Paper and Timber (Finland) 32, no. 9: 267-74 (September, 
1950). [In Swedish ; English summary] 

A significant part of certain of the polysaccharides originally present in 
the wood is hydrolyzed during a sulfite cook. Not only is the pulp yield in- 
fluenced by this hydrolysis, but the pulp quality depends on the manner 
in which this hydrolysis proceeds. The object of the present study was to 
determine the relative resistance of the polysaccharides to acid attack. 
Samples of the liquor were taken from the digester at intervals during 
the cook, and the various sugars in these samples were determined quali- 
tatively by means of paper partition chromatography. The woods cooked 
were spruce, pine, aspen, and birch. All waste liquors were shown to contain 
(at some stage of the cook) mannose, galactose, glucose, xylose, and arab- 
inose, but the quantitative differences were marked, especially in the case 
of mannose and galactose in the waste liquors from hardwoods on the one 
hand, and from softwoods on the other. However, the wood species does not 
influence the order in which the sugars are removed. Even before the tem- 
perature in the digester had reached 100° C., arabinose was found in the 
liquor. Soon thereafter (or at times simultaneously with arabinose), xylan 
and galactan hydrolyses were indicated. Hydrolysis of the mannan, however, 
starts much later—not before a temperature of 130° is reached. Glucose ap- 
pears thereafter, primarily as a result of degradation of cellulose. In the 
production of a dissolving pulp, glucose was discovered in the liquor only 
when the temperature had reached 140°. However, glucose also was present 
to a certain extent when a cooking temperature was maintained several 
hours at 130°, as is customary for strong sulfite pulps. An excellent series 
of chromatograms show the relationship between appearance of the sugar and 
cooking time. 1 table, 8 figures, and 15 references. L.E.W. 


SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 


JULLANDER, INGVAR, and Otsson, BERTIL, Physio-chemical in- 
vestigation of fly ash from sulphite waste liquor. Svensk Pappers- 
tidn. 53, no. 17: 518-21 (Sept. 15, 1950). [In English; German 
and Swedish summaries] cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 816. 


The physicochemical properties of the fly ash from sulfite waste liquor 
(1) (which had been concentrated to 50-55% in a Ramén evaporator prior 
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to burning) were determined, particularly its sedimentation rate in water. 
The methods were more or less the same as those applied to the fly ash from 
pulverized coal (II) in the preceding study. The chemical composition of (I) 
was not determined. The average density of (I), determined pycnometri- 
cally in benzene, was 2.04, approximately the same as that of (II); how- 
ever, the apparent density in air was only 0.15 g./ml., as compared with 0.64 
g./ml. for (II). The fractionation of the water-insoluble component of (1) 
gave a somewhat different frequency-distribution curve; no special heavy 
fraction [like the one consisting of ferrous sulfate in (II)] was found 
to be present. Sedimentation experiments were carried out with the water- 
insoluble fraction in distilled water alone, as well as in distilled water to 
which 0.1% Teepol (petroleum derivative used as wetting agent) had been 
added. The sedimentation velocity (III) increases considerably during the 
first day and then becomes constant; however, it is always much slower 
than with (II). The addition of Teepol diminishes (III) appreciably. 1 table, 
8 figures, and 3 references. ES. 


PEARL, IRWIN A., and Beyer, DoNALp L. Studies on lignin and 
related products. V. Further studies on the oxidation of basic cal- 
cium lignosulphonate with silver oxide and alkali. Tappi 33, no. 
10: 508-12 (October, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 119. 


The effect of changing reactant ratios, reaction conditions, and type of 
silver oxide on the oxidation of basic calcium lignosulfonate with silver oxide 
and alkali to ether-soluble products was investigated. In addition to vanillic 
acid, vanillin, acetovanillone, and guaiacol previously reported for this re- 
action, a new compound, 5-carboxyvanillic acid, has been found in sub- 
stantial amounts in the bisulfite- and bicarbonate-soluble fractions. 3 tables, 
3 figures, and 8 references. E.S. 


SHERMAN, W. A. Use of sulphite waste liquor as road binder. 
Paper Trade J. 131, no. 15: 19-20, 22, 24, 26, 28 (Oct. 12, 1950). 


The author discusses the experience of the Flambeau Paper Division, 
Park Falls, Wis., since 1944 in using its sulfite waste liquor at 10% dry 
solids (I) as a road binder. (1) has been found very successful as a binder 
on gravel or dirt roads if the soil is prepared in the proper manner. It 
makes a hard, dense, smooth surface, and prevents water damage. It is 
also an effective stabilizer and durable foundation for blacktop or bituminous- 
surfaced roads; it produces excellent results in sandy areas in stabilizing 
dust pockets. Directions for the application of the binder are given. (I) 
is the most economical dust suppressor within a reasonable hauling distance 
from the sulfite mills. The trucking charges mount as the distance from 
the mill increases, until eventually an economic limit is reached. The present 
delivery cost on a 100-mile haul is $16 per 1000 gallons when private haul- 
ing equipment is used. It appears that (1) will compete with calcium chloride 
up to about a 150-mile haul from the mills in Wisconsin, where calcium 
chloride is relatively expensive. Evaporation to a concentration of 50-55% 
dry solids is feasible and might pay for long-distance hauls, depending on 
the relation between the hauling and the evaporating expense; since binder 
cannot be applied successfully at over 25% solids, the concentrated binder 
must be rediluted for use. The quantity of binder required varies consider- 
ably with local conditions. Under the most favorable conditions, 10,000 gal- 
lons per mile per year may be sufficient; with less favorable conditions, up 
to 40,000 gallons per mile per year may be required. After the first year, 
the amount of binder needed to keep the road in good condition is con- 
siderably reduced. According to a very recent discovery, (1) can be made 
insoluble in water. Although the expense is prohibitive at present, in- 
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solubilized road binder would be much more permanent than the present 

material. Further research is needed and should be carried on by the sulfite 

mills in co-operation with the state highway departments. 3 illustrations. 
E.S. 


TALL OIL 


Dun-ap, L. H., Hasset, L. V., and MAXWELL, JANE L. The 
selective esterification of tall oil. J. Am, Oil Chemists’ Soc. 27, no. 
10: 361-6 (October, 1950). 


No relatively simple, inexpensive process for obtaining the polyhydric 
esters of tall oil fatty acids practically free of resin acids and in a form 
directly suitable for drying-oil applications has been described in the literature. 
Esterification of tall oil with the polyhydric alcohols, pentaerythritol and 
glycerol, has shown that a difference in rate of esterification persists up to 
275° C. (527° F.). At 180° C. in six hours the resin acids are not appre- 
ciably esterified, whereas the fatty acid esterification is virtually complete. 
Esterification of the resin acids becomes evident at 220° and is progressively 
more rapid at 250 and 275°. Lead naphthenate does not appear to be an 
esterification catalyst. Some calculations have been made in an effort to de- 
scribe the kinetics of the esterification. Although simple esterification has 
been observed to lie between a second- and third-order reaction, approximat- 
ing the latter beyond the initial stages, at 180° this reaction appears to be 
of second order. Possible reasons are discussed. Above 180° the kinetics 
appear to be more complex. The resin acids of the products of selective 
esterification can be removed easily and almost completely from the fatty 
esters by washing a naphtha solution of the reaction product with aqueous 
alkali solution. The fatty esters have an iodine number above that of soy- 
bean oil; the resin acids are similar to a dark rosin. 7 tables, 7 figures, and 
25 references. ES. 


TESTING, GENERAL—PULP 


Brownino, B. H. Pulp testing. Indian Pulp and Paper 5, no. 1: 
37-9, 42 (July, 1950). 

The approved tests for the various pulps are enumerated, and the neces- 
sary conditions for successful testing are described. 2 figures and . a? 
ences. .W. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND FABRICS—TESTING 


Maas, JULIAN. Accelerated aging of fabric—effects of elimina- 
tion of sunshine on weather-exposed fabric and subsequent de- 
terioration in storage. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 39, no. 21: P693-8, 
P714 (Oct. 16, 1950). 


Cotton sheeting was subjected to three forms of weather exposure: (1) 
all influences, including solar radiation and rain; (2) all influences, but 
with the exclusion of sunshine and rain by a cover; and (3) all influences, 
but with the exclusion of sunshine by a slat device. After exposure for 
one, two and three-month periods of time, the fabric was placed in storage 
at constant temperature and relative humidity. One half of the samples were 
neutralized before storing as a precaution that any change would not be 
caused by extraneous influences while in storage. Examination was made by 
established methods, with modifications, for cuprammonium fluidity, break- 
ing strength, and sulfuric acid equivalent upon withdrawal of the samples 
from exposure and after periods of four and eight months’ storage. The 
deleterious effect of solar radiation was noted and the suggestion offered 
that other factors, such as temperature changes and wind velocity, may be 
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influences causing deterioration. With all forms of exposure, there appeared 
to be a continued degradation when the fabric was in storage. This was 
evidenced by the fluidity and breaking-strength measurements, and these 
values showed a definite correlation to each other. For the first four months 
in storage the deterioration appeared quite pronounced, and this continued 
during the eight-month periods with, however, an abatement. From a study 
of the relationship between acidity and deterioration, it was found that 
the degradation was greater with larger amounts of sulfuric acid equivalent. 
The acidity gathered from the atmosphere decreased while the fabric was 
in storage and during the same time that the deterioration progressed. It 
appeared upon examination immediately after withdrawal that the fabric 
under slats deteriorated less and there was a less acid condition than that 
under total cover, which was contrary to what had been expected. How- 
ever, in storage the reverse was the case and, as a rule, the fabric which 
had been subjected to rain water under slats deteriorated more than that 
which had been under cover. Although the present study pertains only to the 
effects of weather exposure and storage at Brooklyn, it is probable that 
degradation in storage continues also at other locations. It is evident from 
results of this investigation that in the study of the effects of weather, tests 
should be made without delay after withdrawal of the fabric from exposure. 
1 table, 9 figures, and 16 references. ES. 


ULTRASONICS 


Norp, Mervin. Sonic precipitation of smoke, fumes, and dust 
particles. Chem. Eng. 57, no. 10: 116-19 (October, 1950). 


The author reviews the theory of the sonic precipitation of aerosols, early 
experiments, and patents. The two principal investigating bodies in this field 
at the present are the U. S. Bureau of Mines and the Ultrasonic Corp. of 
Cambridge, Mass. It appears likely that this process will be increasingly 
useful in solving atmospheric pollution problems within the near future. 4 
figures and 48 references. ES. 


UPKEEP PAINTING 


GRONDAL, Bror L. Sheathing paper as a causal agent in paint 
failures. Trend in Engineering 2, no. 4: 24-6 (October, 1950). 


Abnormal failure of exterior house paints in which blistering occurs is 
often caused by the condensation of water vapor within the side walls. 
Investigations have shown that much of the condensation resulted from the 
escape of water vapor through the interior or warm side of the wall. The 
condition should be alleviated by the use of sheathing paper which has a 
low vapor resistance, but which will prevent rapid infiltration of air. If 
vapor-resistant papers (e.g., asphalt-saturated) are used, they should be 
applied only to the warm side of the wall. 1 figure and 11 references. M.W. 


HeERcULES Powper ComPANny. Maintenance painting for corro- 
sion resistance. Paper Mill News 73, no. 43: 26 (Oct. 28, 1950). 


Directions for the application of chlorinated rubber paints are given; 
Parlon is the trade name of the product manufactured by Hercules. The 
outstanding property of chlorinated rubber maintenance paints is their resist- 
ance to nearly all acids, alkalies, oxidizing agents, bleaches, and gasoline; 
they give excellent protection to metals, concrete, stucco, plaster, and cement- 
asbestos board. They should not be submerged in liquids at temperatures 
over 140° F. and should be limited to temperatures below 200° dry heat for 
continuous exposure. Eo: 
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WASTE PAPER 


Baker, Cottey S. Modern waste paper packing. Paper Trade 
J. 131, no. 16: 32, 34, 36 (Oct. 19, 1950). 


The increasing importance of waste paper as a raw material is stressed, 
and the construction of new great packing plants in important collection 
centers and the modernization of existing plants are described. Modern 
power-driven machinery is now used in the processing, conveying, and 
baling of waste paper. With the great increase in freight rates, more baled 
waste paper is being shipped by truck than previously. In conclusion, brief 
reference is made to the activities of the Wastepaper Institute, a divisional 
association of the National Association of Waste Material se | aa 


6 illustrations. M. 
WAXES 


. Anon. Can use shale-oil wax in carton coating. Food Inds. 22, 
no. 10: 1777 (October, 1950). 


Fully refined waxes processed from shale oil are practically identical 
with fully refined petroleum waxes, although their cost is somewhat higher. 
In an emergency, they can be used for coating food containers. ES. 


MacLaren, F. H. Evaluation of quality of paraffin wax. Ind. 
Eng. Chem. 42, no. 10: 2134-41 (October, 1950). 


A new breaking-strength test for paraffin wax has been developed, which 
is simple in operation and yields closely reproducible values. Because of the 
close relationship between the breaking strength of paraffin wax and its 
quality as a paper-coating agent, results of this test are expressed in values 
called the Indiana coating index. Data on paraffin waxes by this test are shown 
to give excellent correlation with data obtained by laboratory tests for scal- 
ing strength and blocking (sticking). The relationship of index values to 
tensile strength values of paraffin waxes by several currently used methods 
is also shown. Blocking resistance, scaling strength, and tensile strength (by 
various methods) of paraffin waxes are shown to vary inversely with the 
apparent oil content of paraffin wax as measured by the new method. A study 
of the composition of paraffin waxes of high Indiana coating index in- 
dicates that refined paraffin waxes of good quality contain much less oil 
than that shown by solvent methods of analysis. 4 tables, 12 figures, and 
7 references. ES. 

WEIGHTOMETERS 

Anon. Mill grouping benefits ; how Weyerhaeuser did it. Pulp & 
Paper 24, no. 11:92 (October, 1950). 

The use of five Merrick Weightometers for weighing wood chips and 
wood refuse from the chipping operations at strategic points of the Weyer- 
haeuser board mill at Springfield, Ore. is described. Two Feedoweights lo- 
cated in the recovery house take salt cake from the storage bin and dis- 
charge it to a salt cake mixing tank in measured, regular amounts for mix- 
ing with black liquor before it is burned in the furnace. 1 pana “3 


WET STRENGTH 


Wi rincer, H. The manufacture of wet-strength paper through 
the addition of synthetic resins to the paper stock, Angew. Chem. 
62, no. 17: 405-9 (Sept. 7, 1950). [In German] 


The author reviews the manufacture of wet-strength paper with poly- 
merization products of ethylenimine and condensation products of urea- 
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and melamine-formaldehyde, the properties of the resulting products, ap- 
plications of wet-strength, sized and unsized paper, theories on the mecha- 
nism of wet strengthening, and the difficulties caused by wet-strength broke. 
German developments and products available on the German market find 
particular consideration. Polyethylenimine is only suitable for unsized 
papers, because an acid reaction of the fibrous suspension reduces the wet- 
strengthening effect. The development of wet strength with this agent does 
not depend on drying at a higher temperature. Approximately 0.5-1 kg. is 
sufficient for imparting the necessary wet strength for most purposes to 
100 kg. of dry paper stock. Adipic acid and triethylenetetramine condensed 
at about 190° C. yield products with properties similar to those obtained with 
polyethylenimine; however, only half the wet-strength efficiency of poly- 
ethylenimine is realized. 1 table, 2 figures, and 33 references. ES: 


WwooD 


STAMM, ALFRED J. Importance of conversion products of wood. 
Wood; Report of Symposium on Wood: 89-111; discussion: 
111-13 (Washington, Dept. of the Navy, Office of Naval Research, 
October, 1949). 


The author reviews various treatments for modifying the properties of 
wood, which have been developed at the Forest Products Laboratory in 
Madison, Wis., as well as methods for the chemical utilization of wood and 
wood residues by exudation, extraction, destructive distillation, hydrolysis, 
hydrogenation, oxidation, and miscellaneous methods. In conclusion, sug- 
gestions for further research are given. 71 references. ES. 


WOOD—CHEMISTRY 


Kurth, E. F. The chemical analysis of western woods. Part III. 
Tappi 33, no. 10: 507-8 (October, 1950) ; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 612. 

Four species of western hardwoods (red alder, tanoak, bigleaf maple, and 
chinquapin) and four species of western softwoods (lodgepole pine, Alaska 
yellow cedar, grand fir, and noble fir) were analyzed tor ether, alcohol, 
and water extractives, holocellulose, lignin, methoxyl groups, acetyl group, 
and ash content in accordance with procedures given in the first two parts of 
this series. The holocellulose and lignin procedures gave products amounting 
to 100% of the moisture-free weight of the extractive-free woods. Differ- 
ences found in the chemical composition of hardwoods and softwoods fol- 
lowed the usual pattern. 3 tables and 2 references. ES. 


Lewis, Harry F. Fundamental investigation of wood compo- 
nents. Wood; Report of Symposium on Wood: 83-7; discussion: 
87-8 (Washington, Dept. of the Navy, Office of Naval Research, 
October, 1949). 

The author reviews some of the fundamental problems involved in re- 
searches on the chemical components of wood, with particular reference to 


the investigations carried out at The Institute of Paper Chemistry on red- 
wood, hemicelluloses, lignin, vanillin, wood extractives, bark, tannins, etc. 
ES. 


SHRINER, RaAvpH L. Structural relationships of constituents of 
wood. Wood; Report of Symposium on Wood: 114-20; discussion : 
121 (Washington, Dept. of the Navy, Office of Naval Research, 


October, 1949). 
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The author lists 12 classes of chemical substances present in woody tissues, 
10 of which are formed by chemical reactions. Certain of these reactions 
have been established, but many of them are speculative. Speculative re- 
action sequences for starch, cellulose, a-pinene, and lignin are given. 3 refer- 

5. 


ences, 
WOOD—PULP YIELD AND QUALITY 


CoHen, W. E. Some factors affecting the assessment of pulp- 
wood quality. Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, 4th Meeting of the Technical Committee on Wood Chem- 
istry : 59-65 + 3 plates (Brussels, August, 1949). 


For any project involving the assessment of woods for pulping purposes, 
the first essential is that the samples examined should be representative of 
the species or the forest area under survey. They should also be representa- 
tive of the trees which are selected as forest samples. The assessment of 
wood for pulping purposes can be aided by chemical analysis, and it is 
therefore essential that the samples prepared for such an analysis be truly 
representative of the wood selected for pulping studies. The author presents 
some data obtained with eucalyptus woods. It is considered that the conclu- 
sions derived therefrom could be advantageously applied in investigations of 
tropical woods which are, in some respects, comparable with eucalyptus 
woods. The subject is discussed in four parts: (1) the selection of trees 
representative of the forest area under survey; (2) the selection of speci- 
mens representative of the selected trees; (3) the preparation, for chemical 
analysis, of a wood sample which is representative of the selected wood 
specimen; and (4) a simple empirical test which offers a short cut to the 
experimental pulping of a new type of wood. 3 figures. ES. 


Houzer, W. F. Relation between wood and pulp properties. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 10: 163-4, 166 (September, 1950). 


The author describes the differences in fiber properties inherent in the 
species (hardwoods and softwoods) and the variations in pulp characteristics 
resulting from species grown in various regions and from wood of various 
growth rates. The effects of decay on cooking and pulp quality are dis- 
cussed, including a lower production per cook and decrease in the rate of 
cooking, as well as deterioration in color and loss in strength of the resulting 
pulp. The influence of the type of decay (lignin- or cellulose-destroying 
rots) is mentioned. 3 references. E.S. 


McGovern, J. N. Relations between yield and properties of 
spruce and aspen sulphite and sulphite semichemical pulps. Tappi 
33, no. 10: 486-9 (October, 1950). 


Relations between the yield of pulp and its strength properties and chemi- 
cal composition were determined for black spruce (Picea mariana) and 
quaking aspen (Populus tremuloides) sulfite pulps, ranging in yield from 
that of full chemical to that of semichemical processing. Optimum pulp 
strength was obtained at yields near 50% and good strength relative to the 
optimum was found at yields near 60%. Pulps made in yields of approxi- 
mately 75% were weak and bulky in comparison with pulps made in lower 
yields. The lignin and pentosan content of the pulps and their perman- 
ganate numbers increased and cellulose content decreased with increasing 
yield. 3 tables, 4 figures, and 10 references. E.S. 


ViLuiERE, A. Studies on the influence of certain anatomical and 
physical properties of woods on the qualities of paper pulps. Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 4th Meeting 
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of the Technical Committee on Wood Chemistry : 66-86 (Brussels, 
August, 1949), 


Th author gives detailed results of preliminary French laboratory ex- 
periments with softwoods and hardwoods for determining the ease with 
which they can be pulped. Many influences were found to exist which deter- 
mine the suitability of a wood for pulping, including chemical, physical, 
and morphological features. Cooking schedules, including the semichemical 
pulping process, were developed for various wood species and the properties 
of the resulting pulps and papers were studied in relation to the different 
variables of the digestion. In some cases it was possible to use fairly mild 
cooking conditions and to obtain remarkably high yields of pulp. Tabulated 
data are included. 4 references. E.S. 


WOOD—SACCHARIFICATION 


RoseEN, Erwin. The alcoholic fermentation of the turbid liquors 
obtained from hydrolyzed cellulosic wastes. Chimie & industrie 64, 
no, 2: 160-5 (August, 1950). [In French] 


An economical process (developed by Georges Meunier and installed at 
Sorgues, Vaucluse, France) for the direct fermentation of the turbid liquors 
arising from the hydrolysis of cellulosic waste products, such as sawdust 
and agricultural wastes, is described. The process essentially consists of 
impregnating the cellulosic materials with dilute sulfuric acid and then 
agitating the mixture in a revolving autoclave for a short period at 170° C. 
During the hydrolysis, steam is passed through the reactant mass to carry 
off the volatile products. These products, containing furfural and smail 
amounts of methanol, acetone, and formic and acetic acids, are obtained in 
higher yields from the more difficultly hydrolyzable materials of high pento- 
san content (the sawdust of hardwoods and agricultural wastes). In the 
case of dry pine sawdust, a conversion to about 20-25% total reducing 
sugars (75-80% of which is fermentable) and 60-63% lignocellulose is ob- 
tained. The latter is capable of furnishing all of the fuel necessary to 
sustain mill operations. Hardwood sawdust gives somewhat lower yields. 
The turbid hydrolyzate is then directly utilized in the fermentation, in 
which the yield of pure ethanol is generally about 44 liters per 100 kg. of 
reducing sugars. The equipment, conditions, and types of yeast employed 
in the fermentation are discussed. 2 tables and 2 figures. S38: 


VituiErE, A. The experimental hydrolytic plant at Sorgues in 
France. Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 
4th Meeting of the Technical Committee on Wood Chemistry : 52-5 
(Brussels, August, 1949). 

The experimental hydrolytic plant at Sorgues is described, which is at 


present the only French plant producing ethyl alcohol and furfural from 
sawdust in one cycle according to the Meunier process. E.S. 


WOOD DISTILLATION 


GILLET, ALFRED. The future of wood pyrolysis. Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations. 4th Meeting of the 
Technical Committee on Wood Chemistry: 45-51 + 6 plates 
(Brussels, August, 1949), 

Experimental analyses of the pyrolysis of different wood species and 
= cellulose are presented, with suggestions for future approaches. 6 

gures. ans 
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WOOD OPERATIONS 


McCraw, W. E. The logger and road building machinery. Pulp 
Paper Mag. Can. 51, no. 10: 171, 173-4 (September, 1950). 


In considering a nety building program required to log a certain stand 
of timber, a logger should analyze the amount that can be expended on 
road building in order to reduce the handling cost, in other words, road- 
building costs should be balanced against the savings to be made in operat- 
ing over better roads. Typical production figures for the various types of 
earth-moving equipment are given to illustrate the fact that there is a 
“Caterpillar” machine available for the diversified conditions encountered, 
which can build roads most cheaply in its designated operating zone. 10 

ES. 


tables. 
WOOL 


Sen Gupta, S. R., Nicam, S. S., and Tanpan, R. N. A new 
wool-destroying fungus—Ctenomyces species. Textile Research J. 
20, no. 10: 671-5 (October, 1950). 

A species of Ctenomyces has been isolated from damaged woolen material. 
The morphology, nature of growth, and other characteristics of the species 
are described. Its capacity for deteriorating woolen material is very high, 
and it may therefore be used as a test organism for determining the efh- 
ciency of rotproofing treatments on wool. 2 tables, 8 figures, and 13 refer- 


ences. ES. 
X-RAY RESEARCH 


Heyn, A. N. J. How to identify synthetic fibers by their x-ray 
diagram. Rayon and Synthetic Textiles 31, no, 9: 39-43; no. 10: 
42-6 (September, October, 1950). 

A positive identification of practically all synthetic fibers in which there 
is a significant difference between the basic composition and orientation 
can be made from x-ray diagrams of these fibers. Discussions and diagrams 
are included for the following rayon and other synthetic fibers : Fortisan, Fiber 
G, ordinary viscose rayons, cuprammonium, Rayon straw, and Helanca, 
alginate fiber, regenerated proteins, polyethylene, Velon, saran, Vinyon, 
Orlon and nylon, Terylene or Fiber V, and Fiberglas (glass fiber). 1 refer- 
ence and 49 diagrams. M.W. 





Patent Section 


Although the abstracts of the United States and Canadian patents are pre- 
pared from the patents themselves, the initial selection of the patents to be 
abstracted is made from the Patent Gazette and the Canadian Patent Office 
Record and, therefore, it is possible that the patent section will not contain all 
patents of potential interest to the industry. In so far as possible, an attempt 
will be made to indicate patents issued in both countries. 

The patent abstracts are listed under the various headings currently used 
for the abstracts of periodical articles. 

Printed copies of United States patents can be obtained from the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, D.C.; the price is 25 cents per copy. 
Canadian patents up to and including December, 1948, are available only as 
manuscripts or photostatic copies, and an estimate of the cost of a patent 
should be obtained from the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada, in 
advance of the order. With January, 1949, printed copies of Canadian 
patents are available at 25 cents per copy of. less than 50 sheets of printed 
matter. For patents of 50 sheets or over, the price is $1.00 per copy. Begin- 
ning with volume 21, the Canadian patents will be abstracted from the com- 
plete specifications. 


ADHESIVES 


KINGERLEY, RicHARD W., JR. Polyvinyl alcohol-starch-clay ad- 
hesives. Canadian patent 468,031. Filed March 23, 1945. Issued 
Sept. 12, 1950. 12 claims. Assigned to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company. 

The liquid adhesive is the same as that described in U. S. patent 2, et et 


te ae Br Sere 


Ps 


cf. B.L.P.C. 20: 281. 
ALGINIC ACID 


Rose, Rosert C. Manufacture of transparent alginic films. U. S. 
patent 2,485,512. Filed Dec. 19, 1947, Issued Oct. 18, 1949. 4 
claims. Assigned to Alginate Industries Limited. [Cl. 18-57] 


A method is adapted for the continuous, high-speed production of trans- 
parent alginic acid films from sodium alginate solutions. A liquid film of 
a 6-8% sodium alginate solution (viscosity, 30-200 centipoises in a 1% 
solution at 15° C.) is projected continuously into a coagulating bath which 
consists of a 3-8% calcium chloride solution, thus coagulating a film of 
calcium alginate. The calcium alginate film is dried continuously to a solids 
content of 20-40% of its total weight; the partially dried film is passed 
through a 2% hydrochloric acid bath to effect the conversion of the alginate 
film to an alginic acid film, which is subsequently washed and dried. 1 
figure. E.G.S. 


BLEACHING 
Levy, Rosert M., and BRENNAN, JAMEs E, Catalytic bleaching 
with chlorites (C2). "Canadian patent 468,037. Filed July 20, 1949. 
Issued Sept. 12, 1950. 7 claims. Assigned to Ecusta Paper Corpo- 
ration. 


This corresponds to U. S. reissue patent 23,218; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 53, 
678. E.G.S. 
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BOARD 


FRANCIS, CARLETON S., JR. Paper products and methods of mak- 
ing the same. U. S. patent 2,526,125. Filed May 25, 1942. Issued 
Oct. 17, 1950. 8 claims. Assigned to American Viscose Corporation. 
[Cl. 92-21] 

A process is described for the manufacture of paperboard. Fifteen per 
cent of fibers of a copolymer of 90% vinyl chloride and 10% vinyl acetate 
(m.p. about 150° C.) is added to the beater, in which the furnish consists 
of waste newsprint. The resulting charge is fed into a vat, from which the 
fibers are sucked upward against a perforated plate by the application of a 
vacuum to form a layer about one-half inch thick. The wet sheet is trans- 
ferred to a belt and passed beneath the plates of a flat-bed press, where it is 
subjected to a pressure of 300 p.s.i. without the application of heat. The 
sheet is removed from the press and passed through a drying chamber, where 
the temperature of the sheet is gradually raised to 160°, whereupon the 
synthetic resin fibers become tacky and bond to the other fibers in the 
product. At the exit of the drying chamber, the preheated sheet is passed 
through calender rolls to compact the sheet while the resin fibers are in 
a tacky condition. The sheet is allowed to cool. The resulting product is 
a relatively stiff board which is adapted for use as a wallboard, insulating 
board, shoe board, and the like. E.G.S. 


BOARD, FIREPROOF 


NIELSEN, Morris L. Method of fireproofing chlorophyll contain- 
ing materials. U. S. patent 2,526,083. Filed July 30, 1948. Issued 
Oct. 17, 1950. 3 claims. Assigned to Monsanto Chemical Company. 
[Cl. 106-15 ; changed to 117-138] 

A method of flameproofing a chlorophyll-containing, vegetable-derived 
material (e.g., Christmas trees and wreaths) to preserve the green color 
thereof comprises the treatment of the material with a solution of a mixture 
which consists of 56% by weight of borax, 24% of boric acid, and 20% 
of diammonium phosphate. The process is also applicable to the flameproof- 
ing of various fabricated forms, such as wallboard, fiberboard, insulating 
board, and the like. 1 ternary diagram. E.G.S. 


BOARD, INSULATING 


Witson, WILLIAM H. Wall linings and the like for ship con- 
struction. Canadian patent 468,312. Filed March 22, 1945. Issued 
Sept. 26, 1950. 2 claims. 


An insulating board which is designed for use in ship construction con- 
sists of several layers of corrugated board cemented between a fireproof 
board and a waterproof board. 3 figures. E.G. 


BOARD, LAMINATED 


KINGERLEY, RicHarD W., Jr. Multi-ply structure. Canadian 
patent 468,032. Filed Sept. 29, 1949. Issued Sept. 12, 1950. 8 
claims. Assigned to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 

A dry composition which comprises 15-25 parts of unswollen starch, 
15-25 parts of polyvinyl alcohol, and 50-70 parts of clay is heated in water 
until the starch has been swollen; the resultant liquid adhesive is adapted 
for use in the manufacture of water-resistant laminated fiberboard. 
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WILLeEy, Grant S., and RUTHMAN, KENNETH S. Laminated 
products and processes of making same. Canadian patent 468,789. 
Filed March 24, 1947. Issued Oct. 17, 1950, 21 claims. Assigned to 
Canadian Gypsum Company Limited. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,495,043; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: er 


BOARD SPECIALTIES 


Core, ArtHurR E. Bottle carrier. U. S. patent 2,524,517. Filed 
May 1, 1948. Issued Oct. 3, 1950. 3 claims. Assigned to National 
Folding Box Company, Inc. [ Cl. 224-45] 

A multicompartment bottle carrier is hinged at one end in such a manner 
that all the bottles in the filled carrier can be swung into one plane for 
display purposes. 5 figures. E.G.S. 


EssMaANn, MANUEL. Packaging and displaying device. U. S. pat- 
ent 2,524,345. Filed April 24, 1948. Issued Oct. 3, 1950. 4 claims. 
[ Cl. 206-80] 


_ A display package for an individual necktie consists of a cardboard mount- 
ing element around which the tie is folded, and a transparent cellulose ace- 
tate envelope into which the folded tie and mount are inserted. 4 figures. 


E.G.S. 


Fraser, Georce L, Gasket material. U. S. patent 2,526,605. 
Filed Dec. 4, 1948. Issued Oct. 17, 1950. 4 claims. Assigned to 
Monsanto Chemical Company. [Cl. 117-140] 


A gasket material comprises an uncalendered a-cellulose sheet which is 


impregnated with a mixture of 25-100 parts of diallyl phthalate and 100 
parts of a polyester obtained by the reaction of a mixture of maleic acid, 
phthalic acid, and the acids of a semidrying glyceride oil with a glycol 
having two to four carbon atoms (e.g., ethylene glycol), an organic peroxide 
catalyst, and a metallic drier (e.g., a mixture of cobalt and manganese 
naphthenates). The polyester reaction mixture contains, for every 100 parts 
of maleic acid calculated as maleic anhydride, 150-225 parts of phthalic acid 
calculated as phthalic anhydride, 100-180 parts of the fatty acids (e.g., soy- 
bean oil fatty acids) of the semidrying oil, and sufficient glycol to be stoi- 
chiometrically equivalent to the acids present. The resin is cured to an 
insoluble, infusible state after the impregnation step. E.G:S. 


Gray, Harry Z. Bottle carrier. U. S. patent 2,527,478. Filed 
March 4, 1940. Issued Oct. 24, 1950. 4 claims. [CI. 224-45] 


A cardboard carrier for beverage bottles includes means for engaging the 
necks of the bottles to prevent them from rattling. 8 figures. E.G.S: 


Harris, Harry. Expendable program pencils. Canadian patent 
468,749. Filed Oct. 11, 1947. Issued Oct. 17, 1950. 1 claim. 


An expendable program pencil (e.g., for concerts, conventions, and the 
like) consists of a short, flat cardboard, metal, wood, or graphite pencil 
which is fastened into the binding of the program sheet or sheets. 2 figures. 

E.G.S. 


Hossick, KENNETH C. Carriers for cartons and the like. Cana- 
dian patent 468,025. Filed March 6, 1948. Issued Sept. 12, 1950. 
1 claim. Assigned to The Continental Paper Products Limited. 
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A carrier for beverage cartons and the like consists of a cord or rope 
(e.g., made of hemp, paper, metal, or plastic) which is secured to both 
ends of a tubular handle (e.g., wood, paperboard, metal, or plastic). The 
looped end of the cord is passed around the carton, and the handle is passed 
through the loop into its carrying position, 2 figures. E.G.S. 


Kowa, MicHaet H. Collapsible compartmented carton with 
handle. U. S. patent 2,525,686. Filed Jan. 27, 1950. Issued Oct. 10, 
1950. 3 claims. Assigned to Empire Box Corporation. [ Cl. 229-52] 

The blank for a compartmented cardboard bottle carrier is cut so that the 
two outer side walls are folding extensions of the bottom wall, which is 
creased centrally so that it may be folded in half to permit the two side 
walls to be brought together in parallel relation to each other. The com- 
partment walls, end walls, the center wall, and the handle are formed as a 
succession of panels which extend longitudinally from the ends of the side 
walls. 18 figures. E.G.S. 


Morcean, Leo. Container. U. S. patent 2,527,025. Filled Sept. 11, 
1948. Issued Oct. 24, 1950. 2 claims. [ Cl. 224-45] 

A bottle carrier is formed from a single sheet of cardboard stock, which 
may be coated or impregnated with wax or other suitable material to 
render it resistant to moisture. The carrier is provided with an integral 
handle. 3 figures. E.G.S. 


Myers, Harotp L, Display container. U. S. patent 2,527,028. 
Filed July 8, 1948. Issued Oct. 24, 1950. 6 claims. [Cl, 206-45] 

A display container is constructed in such a manner that a rear row of 
articles is effectively displayed beyond the top of a front row of inclined 
articles, 6 figures. E.G.S. 


PriEPKE, Rupotr J. Device for filing and method therefor. 
U. S. patent 2,524,078. Filed Sept. 18, 1946, Issued Oct, 3, 1950. 3 
claims. [Cl. 229-23] 

A device is adapted for the filing and storage of unbound or lightly bound 
periodicals, newspapers, notebooks, and the like. Two complementary paper- 
board sleeves are designed to hold two opposite sides of the assembled 
periodicals and to support their bases; the sleeves are connected at their 
bases by a strip of pressure-sensitive adhesive tape. Before the two bases are 
joined, they are fitted rather snugly to the assembled periodicals; then the 
pressure-sensitive adhesive tape is applied along the center back and bottom 
of the assembly and is smoothed in place. 8 figures. E.G.S. 


TiLLery, Husert B. Garment hanger guards and methods of 
making same. Canadian patent 467,993. Filed March 27, 1950. Is- 
sued Sept. 12, 1950. 3 claims. 


A cardboard guard for a wire coat hanger is covered with a layer of glue 
which serves to reinforce and stiffen the cardboard. The guard is formed 
and glued to provide a curved top portion, two side loops, and a top loop, so 
that a double thickness of cardboard is obtained at the place where the guard 
rests on the hanger. 3 figures. E.G.S. 


Witson, Norvat F. Folded fibrous material product. U. S. 
patent 2,526,185. Filed June 3, 1944, Issued Oct. 17, 1950, 4 claims. 
Assigned to Alton Box Board Company. [CI. 40-125] 
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An automobile license plate is constructed of a nonmetallic, fibrous sheet 
material (e.g., paper, cloth, or a combination thereof) ; the cut edges of the 
plate are folded inwardly so that they are substantially covered and un- 
exposed. The display surface of the plate may be calendered if desired. 
9 figures. E.GS. 


BOOKBINDING 


HILDMANN, WILLIAM B. Method of making sheet assemblies, 
especially for books. U. S. patent 2,524,259. Filed Aug. 17, 1946. 
Issued Oct. 3, 1950. 8 claims. Assigned to Brock & Rankin, [CI. 
11-1] 

A method is described for the manufacture of the end sheets which are 
used in bookbinding. The paper stock is folded in a form, a tape is attached 
to the form, and the resulting assembly is cut in such a manner that four 
sets of end sheets are produced. 7 figures. E.G.S. 


CLAY 


Lyons, SANForD C, Method of improving kaolin and products 
thereof. U. S. patent 2,524,816. Filed Feb. 21, 1946. Issued Oct. 
10, 1950. 10 claims. Assigned to Bird Machine Co, [Cl. 23-110] 


A coating clay which has a low viscosity in aqueous suspension consists 
of a Georgia kaolin which has passed through a progressive treatment of 
controlled precipitation from a liquid suspension; all particles smaller than 
0.254 and larger than a maximum particle size of 3 equivalent spherical 
diameter have been eliminated, and all particles of intermediate size (i.e., 
0.25-3u) have been retained. 3 figures. E.G.S. 


DE-INKING 


FENNELL, Francis L. Deinking waste paper. U. S. patent 
2,525,594. Filed March 6, 1947. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 3 claims. As- 
signed to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. [Cl. 92-1.5] 


This is the same as Canadian patent 465,344; cf. B.I.P.C. gh 


DRYING—PAPER 


ATKINSON, RALPH L., and Hopxins, Epwarp J. Moisture re- 
moving apparatus. U. S. patent 2,526,189. Filed April 15, 1946. 
Issued Oct. 17, 1950. 4 claims. Assigned to United Wallpaper, Inc. 
[ Cl. 263-3] 


A method is adapted for the drying or removing of moisture or other 
nonflammable liquids from continuous webs of wallpaper. The process is 
carried out in three steps, the first of which involves the direct exposure 
of the paper web to a bank of open burner flames. The moist web is sub- 
jected to the heating action of the flames and to the infrared rays emanat- 
ing from the burners and flames, and at the same time is exposed to the 
drying action of the heated air and hot combustion products which surround 
or are in contact with the paper web. The first step is designed as a pre- 
heating step rather than an initial drying step. In the second step the drying 
effect of the heated air and combustion products from the first zone is 
utilized, but the paper web is not exposed to flames. In the third step fresh, 
preheated air is utilized to obtain a very rapid drying of the web. 3 
figures. E.G.S. 
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EVAPORATION AND EVAPORATORS—SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 


RAMEN, TorsTEN. Apparatus for heat exchange between liquids. 
U. S. patent 2,526,157. Filed June 14, 1945. Issued Oct. 17, 1950. 
1 claim. [ Cl, 257-245 ] 

A single-pass heat exchanger is described in which the conduit for the 
passage of one of the liquids may be inspected and cleansed of deposits. 
The unit consists of a rectangular, elongated casing into which a number of 
hollow, flat, parallel elements are inserted; one of the liquids flows through 
the hollow conduits, and the other liquid passes through the spaces between 
the conduits. 7 figures. E.GS. 


FOLDING BOXES 


Back, Lreonarp. Sealing method for cartons. U. S. patent 
2,524,032. Filed June 7, 1945. Issued Oct. 3, 1950. 10 claims. As- 
signed to The Interstate Folding Box Company. [Cl. 93-6] 

A method is described for the sealing of the end flaps of cartons. A 
thin metal strip or plate is placed over the open end of the carton; two op- 
posing flaps are folded over the thin plate and adhesively sealed; and pressure 
is applied to the supported flaps to effect a good seal. After the metal strip 
has been withdrawn from the carton, the remaining flaps may be folded 
over and sealed. 11 figures. E.G.S. 


Buttery, KENNETH T. Cellular cartons. Canadian patent 
468,704. Filed May 1, 1948. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. U. S. patent 
2,527,701. Filed Aug. 2, 1946. Issued Oct. 31, 1950. 6 claims. As- 


signed to Sutherland Paper Company. [Cl. 229-28] 


A multicompartment, tray-type carton is designed as a display package for 
fruit and bakery products. A transparent wrapper is supported by end flaps, 
which are hinged to the end walls, and by transverse partitions. 7 — 

E.G.S. 


Buttery, KenNetH T. Cellular cartons. Canadian patent 
468,705. Filed May 3, 1948. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. U. S. patent 
2,527,702. Filed Aug. 22, 1946, Issued Oct. 31, 1950. 10 claims. 
Assigned to Sutherland Paper Company. [Cl. 229-28] 


A_multicompartment carton for bakery products incorporates transverse 
partitions which serve to support the side walls against inward collapse. 
6 figures. E.G.S. 
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Buttery, KennetH T. Collapsible boxes. Canadian patent 
468,706. Filed May 3, 1948. Issued Oct. 10, 1950, 12 claims. As- 
signed to Sutherland Paper Company. 


_ A collapsible open box for the packaging of tomatoes and other fruit 
is enclosed in a transparent wrapper. 8 figures. E.G.S. 


Buttery, KENNETH T. Collapsible boxes or containers. Cana- 
dian patent 468,707. Filed May 3, 1948. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 
9 claims. Assigned to Sutherland Paper Company. 


A collapsible or folding box can be set up to an erected position by an 
endwise turning thrust on the end walls. 11 figures. E.G.S. 
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Buttery, KENNETH T. Collapsible cellular cartons. Canadian 
patent 468,708. Filed May 3, 1948. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 5 claims. 
Assigned to Sutherland Paper Company. 


A cellular egg carton is designed to accommodate large-size eggs with- 
out bulging the side walls of the receptacle or rendering the eggs liable 
to breakage. 10 figures. E.GS. 


Buttery, KENNETH T. Collapsible cellular cartons. Canadian 
patent 468,709. Filed May 6, 1948. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 4 claims. 
Assigned to Sutherland Paper Company. 


The front wall and sealing strip of a cellular egg carton are provided 
with a thumb hole or notch which facilitates the grasping of the cover and 
its closure flap. 6 figures. E.G.S. 


Buttery, KennetH T. Collapsible cellular cartons. Canadian 
patent 468,710. Filed May 6, 1948, Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 8 claims. 
Assigned to Sutherland Paper Company. 


The end transfer partitions or end walls of a cellular egg carton are 
supported so that they are not likely to become disengaged and swing out 
at the ends of the carton. 5 figures. E.G.S. 


Buttery, KENNETH T. Packing boxes or containers. Canadian 
patent 468,703. Filed May 1, 1948. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 7 claims. 
Assigned to Sutherland Paper Company. 


A ventilated carton for the packaging of Brussels sprouts, mushrooms, 
small fruits or berries, and the like, incorporates a transparent window 
E.G.S. 


panel. 5 figures. 


Buttery, KENNETH T. Tray type cartons. Canadian patent 
468,711. Filed May 7, 1948. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 5 claims. As- 
signed to Sutherland Paper Company. 

The end walls and corner flaps of a collapsible tray or box are substan- 
tially wider than the side walls, so that the erected box has the effect of 
recessed side walls for exposing the contents; the high end walls serve to 
protect the packaged goods. 7 figures. E.G.S 


GoopyEaR, CHARLES H. Cell type carton. U. S. patent 2,525,125. 
Filed March 12, 1948. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 4 claims. Assigned to 
Fibreboard Products Inc. [Cl. 229-28] 

A lidless, tray-type carton is adapted for the packaging of delicate fruit 
or vegetables (e.g., nectarines, peaches, plums, or tomatoes). The container 
incorporates cell- forming partitions which serve to reinforce the carton 
and to protect the packaged produce during shipment. 8 figures. E.GS. 


Guyer, Reynotps. Carton. U. S. patent 2,524,441. Filed July 31, 
1946, Issued Oct. 3, 1950. 2 claims. Assigned to Waldorf Paper 
Products Company. [Cl. 229-43 ; changed to 229-16] 

A carton is provided with two opposed side walls which are of double 
thickness and with closure flaps integral with the walls which are also of 
double thickness. The two-ply flap structure tends to resist a force tending 
to fold the flaps into coplanar relationship. As a result, the flaps have a 
tendency to raise or straighten out relative to the side walls rather than to 
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fold down into the carton when adhesive is applied thereon, or V9 ex- 
ternal pressure is exerted against the flaps. 4 figures. E.G.S. 


Lazow, Morris. Folding box. U. S. patent 2,525,690. Filed July 
3, 1948. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 2 claims. [ Cl. 229-41 ] 

A folding box for the packaging of individual ice cream sandwiches is 
provided with an upper closure which folds over the open top and down 
over the outer surface of the front wall, and locks in the folds of the lower 
wall. 5 figures. E.G.S. 


NAPIER, ARCHIBALD S. Carton structure. U. S. patent 2,525,268. 
Filed July 18, 1947. Issued Oct. 10, 1950, 12 claims. [Cl. 229-34] 

A tray-type carton is provided with a corner lock consisting of a pair 
of triangular portions which can be bent out of the plane of the side panels 
from which they are formed, One lock may be provided at each corner of 
the carton. 12 figures. E.G.S. 


RaFroTH, BENNIE A., and WaupA, GEorcE E, Cartons. Canadian 
patent 468,230, Filed March 4, 1950. Issued Sept. 19, 1950. 1 claim. 
Assigned to Marathon Corporation. 


This is the same as U. S. patent 2,509,616; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: Pos 


WHitTtTaker, ALVIN. Folding box and handle therefor. U. S. pat- 
ent 2,524,152. Filed Oct. 8, 1946, Issued Oct. 3, 1950. 1 claim. 
[ Cl. 229-52] 

This is the same as Canadian patent 455,628; cf. B.I.P.C. wi 


INTERIOR PACKING 


SEAGER, JOHN C., and JENSEN, Paut J. Container. U. S. patent 
2,525,958. Filed May 27, 1947. Issued Oct. 17, 1950. 1 claim. As- 
signed to Niemand Bros. Inc. [Cl. 206-46] 


A container is adapted for the packaging of necked articles (e.g., am- 
poules), in which the cap is so constructed that when it is in position on 
the container, it will secure and maintain the article within the package. 
The container and cap are formed from spirally wound kraft wae te 


MACHINERY—CONVERTING MACHINERY 


CarTER, Epwarp J. Coating and laminating apparatus. U. S. pat- 
ent 2,525,863. Filed Jan. 29, 1947. Issued Oct. 17, 1950. 7 claims. 
Assigned to William M. Scholl. [Cl. 154-37] 


An apparatus is described for the coating and impregnating of a liquid- 
permeable sheet or tape material (e.g., paper or textile) with a liquid com- 
position. The invention includes adjustable tensioning means for compressing 
a layer of liquid coating composition between two webs to force the liquid 
through the upper of the two webs. 9 figures. E.G.S. 


ENGLISH, Cart W. Means for forming the corners of paper hox 
cover blanks. U. S. patent 2,524,344. Filed Nov. 18, 1947. Issued 
Oct. 3, 1950. 11 claims. [Cl. 164-59] 


_ Means are provided for the manufacture of cover blanks which are de- 
signed for application to boxes in which sheer stockings, laces, and other 
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delicate material are packaged. The apparatus is adapted for gaging and 
positioning partly formed box blanks at a predetermined angle to a cutter, 
so that the outer corner portions of the previously formed, V-notched ends 
of the side and end wings of the blank which lie on opposite sides of the 
notches may be cut off diagonally; a covering blank or wrapper is formed 
which, when applied to a box shell, is devoid of lapped or other irregular 
surfaces which might damage a delicate packaged product. 8 _o 


Licon, Harry W. Pouch making machine. U. S. patent 
2,525,139. Filed March 4, 1946. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 1 claim. As- 
signed to Atlanta Paper Company. [ Cl. 93-8] 

An automatic pouch-making machine incorporates means for sealing to- 
gether two strips of paper along three rectangular sides and at least partially 
severing the rectangular structures from one another to provide pouches 
which are open at one edge and sealed at the three remaining edges. 4 = 


MINARIK, Rupo.F G. Rotary pad cutting machine and method. 
U. S. patent 2,525,042. Filed Dec. 20, 1946. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 
15 claims. Assigned to International Cellucotton Products Com- 
pany. [Cl. 154-29] 

A rotary cutting machine is adapted for the cutting of round-ended sani- 
tary napkins from a continuous web of pad material. 12 figures. E.GS. 


PAGENDARM, JOHN F. Device for forming paper boxes. U. S. 
patent 2,524,133. Filed Jan. 22, 1945. Issued Oct. 3, 1950, 15 
claims. Assigned to Bemiss-Jason Company. [ Cl. 93-51] 

A machine is adapted for the automatic interlocking of the sides and ends 


of a tray-type box or carton, such as might be used for the packaging of 
doughnuts or other bakery products. 8 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—GRINDERS 


BANcROoFT, GILBERT H. Pulp grinders. Canadian patent 468,646. 
Filed Oct. 12, 1948. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 8 claims, Assigned to 
Engineering & Machinery Ltd. 

A wood pulp grinder is provided in which logs of appreciable length 
(e.g., three feet or over) may be delivered continuously from a gravity or 
continuous conveyor to the pulp chamber and fed against the stone at any 
predetermined rate. The logs are delivered to the pulp chamber in such a 
manner that they remain parallel to the cylindrical face of the stone through- 
out the grinding process; thus a substantial area of the wood is in constant 
grinding contact with the stone, with the result that the torque on the 
stone and the hourly output of ground pulp remain constant. 4 figures. 


E.G.S. 
MACHINERY—PASTING MACHINE 


KINDSETH, Haron V. Bag closing and sealing machines. Cana- 
dian patent 468,006. Filed March 30, 1948. Issued Sept. 12, 1950. 
6 claims. Assigned to Bemis Bro. Bag Company. 


A bag top closing and sealing mechanism includes opposed paste applica- 
tors and co-acting supporting surfaces upon which the outwardly projected 
flaps of the partially closed bag tops are momentarily supported while a 
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coating of paste is applied to the upper surfaces of the flaps, prior to the 
steps of folding the flaps inwardly over the bag top and sealing them to- 
gether. 15 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—SCREENS 


Dustan, Frank. Hydraulic apparatus for pulsating the dia- 
phragms of pulp mill screens. U. S. patent 2,524,964. Filed July 
11, 1945. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 1 claim. Assigned to National Lead 
Company. [ Cl. 92-32; changed to 121-41] 


A hydraulic pulsating apparatus for pulp screens incorporates a power 
cylinder and a control valve which are combined in a single compact unit 
so as to eliminate intervening connecting pipes and thus afford very short 
paths for the flow of the hydraulic fluid between the control valve and the 
power cylinder. 5 figures. oy 


MATHEWSON, WILFRED F. Pulp screen. U. S. patent 2,525,701. 
Filed Dec. 10, 1948. Issued Oct. 10, 1950, 3 claims. Assigned to 
Mathewson Machine Works, Inc. [Cl. 92-35] 


A pulp screen comprises a casing which has an inlet for unscreened pulp 
and an outlet for screened pulp, and pulp-screening means which are located 
within the casing. The screening means consist of two concentric cylindrical 
screens which are separated by an annular clearance space of sufficient size 
for the fine, acceptable portion of the unscreened pulp to pass therethrough, 
but of insufficient size for the coarse, unacceptable portion to pass. A number 
of slots or grooves are formed in one of the cylindrical screen faces which 
bounds the clearance space and are arranged in parallel relation to the com- 
mon axis of the concentric screen; some of the grooves constitute inlet slots 
and communicate with the inlet to the casing, and the remaining grooves 
are discharge slots and communicate with the outlet for the screened pulp. 
5 figures. E.G.S. 


MACHINERY—SLITTERS AND WINDERS 


HornsposteL, Lioyp. Tension control device. U. S. patent 
2,525,600. Filed Jan. 29, 1944. Issued Oct. 10, 1950, 11 claims. As- 
signed to Beloit Iron Works. [ Cl. 242-75] 

A rewinder incorporates a very sensitive dance-roll assembly which ac- 
tuates an automatic brake control on the unreeling stand supplying the re- 
winder. A constant draw tension is maintained on the paper web by the 
action of a shiftably mounted, spring-loaded dance roll. 9 figures. E.G.S. 
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MACHINERY—THICKENERS 


SKINNER, Haro_p A. Dewatering apparatus. Canadian patent 
468,359. Filed Feb. 11, 1949. Issued Sept. 26, 1950. 4 claims. As- 
signed to Marathon Corporation. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,463,814; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 600. E.G.S. 
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PACKAGING 


Waite, Ray T. Lamp-bulb merchandising packages. Canadian 
patent 468,350. Filed Oct. 7, 1948. Issued Sept. 26, 1950. 13 claims. 
Assigned to The Hankins Container Company. 
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A lamp-bulb carton comprises an outer sleeve made of single-faced 
corrugated paper, into which two tubes or wrappers are snugly fitted. Each 
of the two tubes accommodates two light bulbs; the bulb ends of the lamps 
are positioned at the ends of the tubes, with the bases of the lamps by-pass- 
ing each other in the central part of the tube. 16 figures. E.G.S. 


PAPER—COATED 


BARRETT, WILLIAM H., and ZIMMERMAN, Epcar. Process for 
preparing coating color. U. S. patent 2,526,598. Filed Nov. 2, 
1942. Issued Oct. 17, 1950. 4 claims. Assigned to Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company. [Cl. 106-137] 

A process for the preparation of an aqueous paper-coating composition 
of high solids content comprises the steps of mixing a selected quantity of 
water-phased adhesive, pigment, and water; continuously passing the mix- 
ture through a channel ; simultaneously applying high shearing and centrifugal 
forces to the material in the channel; and then subjecting the dispersed 
mixture to a cooking temperature of 160-180° F. 4 figures. E.G:S. 


Oscoop, Harry W., Jr., and Jones, ALEXANDER. Coating ma- 
chine. Canadian patent 468,269. Filed July 3, 1947. Issued Sept. 
19, 1950. 4 claims. Assigned to S. D. Warren Company. 


This is the same as U. S. patent 2,507,418; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 762. EGS. 


PAPER SIZING 


Fow er, GeorcE B., and PattiLtocu, Donatp K. Paper sizing 
material. Canadian patent 467,956. Filed July 18, 1942. Issued Sept. 
12, 1950. 9 claims. 


A precipitable paper-sizing material comprises a dry mixture of about 
40 parts of airdry starch, 20 parts of rosin, and 40 parts of sodium meta- 
silicate pentahydrate (all on a weight basis). E.G.S. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


ButTvLer, Haroip R. Production of creped foil. Canadian patent 
468,737. Filed Nov. 19, 1949. Issued Oct. 17, 1950. 5 claims. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,522,857; cf. B.I.P.C. 21: 140. 

E.G.S. 

CaRROLL, JosEPH P. Container. U. S. patent 2,524,766. Filed 
Nov. 14, 1946. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 2 claims. Assigned to Ameri- 
can Can Company, [Cl. 229-5.5] 

This corresponds to Canadian patent 447,669; cf. B.I.P.C. Pk 

CaRTER, Epwarp J. Adhesive tape. Canadian patent 468,729. 
Filed Jan. 19, 1948. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 3 claims. Assigned to 
William M. Scholl. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,463,244; cf. B.LP.C. 19: 601. E.GS. 
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CARTER, Epwarp J. Fibre reinforced material and methods of 
making same. Canadian patent 468,116. Filed Jan. 19, 1948. Issued 
Sept. 12, 1950, 1 claim. Assigned to William M. Scholl. 


A transparent, fiber-reinforced, resinous film is prepared in the following 
manner: A solution of a film- forming resin (e.g., cellulose acetate, cellulose 
acetate butyrate, ethylcellulose, polyvinyl alcohol, polyvinyl alcohol acetate, 
polyvinyl chloride, polyviny] chloride acetate, polyvinyl butyral, polystyrene, 
polymerized methyl methacrylate, or the like) is deposited on a casting 
web (e.g., pyroxylin-coated textile material) ; a band or strip of porous or 
bibulous paper is superimposed on the deposited material and is pressed 
against the casting web in order to force the resinous substance upwardly 
through the paper and to form distinct layers of film-forming solution on 
both sides of the paper; the solvent is evaporated from the‘ solution; and 
the casting web is stripped from the resulting fiber-reinforced film. As an 
example, a reinforced cellulose acetate film is prepared from a composition 
which comprises 38 parts of cellulose acetate, 12 parts of diethyl phthalate, 
and 50 parts of acetone. 3 figures. E.G.S. 


CarTER, Epwarp J. Method of making adhesive tape. U. S. 
patent 2,525,864. Filed Aug. 7, 1947. Issued Oct. 17, 1950. 2 
claims. Assigned to William M. Scholl. [Cl. 18-59] 


A method for the preparation of a transparent, fiber-reinforced, adhesive- 
coated, resinous film includes the steps of depositing a layer of a resinous 
solution upon a traveling flexible casting web; flexing the web over a rigid, 
cylindrical support with the resinous layer outermost; tensioning a web 
of bibulous paper against the resin-coated casting web while the latter is 
backed by the rigid support, so that the resin solution is forced into and 
through the interstices of the porous paper web; evaporating the solvent 
from the film-forming solution while the impregnated paper web is on the 
casting surface, thus forming a fiber-reinforced, resinous film; and coating 
the resulting structure with a pressure-sensitive adhesive. As an example, 
the film-forming solution may consist of 38 parts of cellulose acetate, 12 
parts of diethyl phthalate, and 50 parts of acetone. 3 figures. E.G.S. 


CiarK, Frank M. Cellulose acetate coated dielectric paper for 
electrical devices. U. S. patent 2,526,330, Filed March 1, 1946. 
Issued Oct. 17, 1950. 2 claims. Assigned to General Electric Com- 
pany. [Cl. 174-113] 

A dielectric material comprises a sheet of kraft paper (sp.gr. 0.85-1.1) 


which is coated on both sides with a 0.00001 to 0.00l-inch film of cellulose 
acetate. 4 figures. E.G.S. 


Cupery, Martin E. Paper treated with formaldehyde and a 
polymeric polyamine. U. S. patent 2,526,638. Filed March 3, 1949. 
Issued Oct. 24, 1950. 5 claims. Assigned to E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Company. [Cl. 260-17.3 ; changed to 117-155] 


A method is described for the preparation of a coated or impregnated, 
water-repellent paper. As an example, the polyamines which are obtained 
by the reductive amination of polyketones, which are in turn prepared by 
the copolymerization of ethylene and carbon monoxide, are dissolved in 1.5% 
acetic acid to give solutions containing 10% polyamine by weight. Twenty 
parts of polyamine solution are mixed with one part of a 37% formaldehyde 
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solution, and the resulting mixture is applied to one side of a kraft paper 
sheet. After drying, the treated paper is baked for one hour at 105° C. 
The treated paper sheet is highly waterproofed. Drops of water placed on 
the treated side show a high contact angle and evaporate without penetrating 
the paper; water on the untreated surface has a low contact angle and 
soaks into the sheet. E.GS. 


Harpy, Paut E., and Sparks, WILLIAM J. Laminated sheet ma- 
terial and compositions. U. S. patent 2,525,071. Filed Nov. 30, 
1945. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 9 claims. Assigned to Standard Oil De- 
velopment Company. [Cl. 154-50] 


A laminated sheet material consists of a paper sheet to the surface of 
which has been calendered a transparent, moistureproof, flexible, combustion- 
resistant film; the film comprises a styrene-isobutylene copolymer which 
has an intrinsic viscosity greater than 0.6 and a combined styrene content 
of 45-65% by weight, and which has been homogeneously admixed with 
20-60% by weight of powdered sodium montmorillonite having a fineness 
of at least 95% through a 100-mesh screen. E.G.S. 


Jones, Harotp H. Washcloth, dishcloth, scouring cloth, and the 
like, and method of making the same. U. S. patent 2,526,076. 
Filed March 7, 1946. Issued Oct. 17, 1950. 5 claims. Assigned to 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company. [CI. 15-209] 


A washcloth, dishcloth, or scouring cloth comprises a sheet of parch- 
mentized crepe paper which has been treated with glycerin to increase its 
pliability. 4 figures. E.G.S. 


Lace, CLatrE B. Nursing bottle cap. U. S. patent 2,525,360. 
Filed Sept. 6, 1947. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 1 claim. Assigned to Daka 
Paper Company, [Cl 215-11] 

A paper cap is designed to maintain a nursing bottle nipple in sterile 


condition after the sterilization of the capped, filled bottle. The cap is 
formed from a steam-pervious paper and is fabricated with a ee a 


adhesive. 3 figures. 


McKee, RatpwH H. Making paper containers greaseprocf. Cana- 
dian patent 468,145. Filed Nov. 13, 1945. Issued Sept. 19, 1950. 
5 claims. 

A composition for the greaseproofing of paper consists of 10 parts of 
glue, 18 parts of glycerin, 12 parts of sorbitol syrup, 0.03 part of hexa- 
methylenetetramine, and 20 parts of water (all parts by weight). E.G.S. 


Patm, Anpers O. Foldable sheet. U. S. patent 2,525,937. Filed 
June 29, 1948. Issued Oct. 17, 1950. 5 claims. Assigned one half 
to Nils G. Hoglander and Torsten F. Moberg. [Cl. 281-1] 


A foldable sheet (e.g., a map, diagram, or program) is arranged in a 
cover which, when opened, causes the sheet to be automatically unfolded, 
so that the entire map or the like is visible; when closed, the cover auto- 
matically folds the sheet so that it is contained within the cover. Pic a 
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SARPHATI, JOSEPH E. Covering materials for walls and other ob- 
jects and processes for the manufacture of said materials. Canadian 
patent 467,792. Filed July 3, 1946. Issued Aug. 29, 1950. 5 claims. 
Assigned to Gerrit J. Sluiter. 


A composite covering material for walls and other surfaces comprises a 
paper under layer and a latex-cellulose upper layer which has a relief sur- 
face. The upper layer (e.g., cotton, wool, or cellulose wadding) is drenched 
with a liquid which consists of 50% latex, 20% sodium silicate dissolved in 
40% of water, and 30% caseinate glue; more or less water may be added to 
the mixture, depending on the absorptive power of the upper layer. Prior 
to the placement of the upper layer on the under layer, the under layer is 
coated with a liquid latex which consists of 48% latex (containing 38-40% 
by weight of solids), 20% caseinate glue, 16% sodium silicate, 8% gum 
tragacanth, and 8% of other binding and gluing agents and water. Thus a 
combination is obtained which remains resilient after drying, so that the 
elasticity of the ultimate product is not reduced by the lamination of the 
two layers, E.GS. 

Scuur, Mitton O., and Levy, Rosert M. Cigarette paper and 
processes, Canadian patent 468,643. Filed June 24, 1947. Issued 
Oct. 10, 1950. 7 claims. Assigned to Ecusta Paper Corporation. 


A process for the improvement of the ashing properties of a cigarette 
paper comprises the incorporation of a phosphorus-containing compound 
(e.g., ethylenediamine phosphate or calcium ammonium phosphate), in an 
amount of approximately 0.1-0.6% on an active POs, basis (i.e., the poten- 
tially available phosphoric acid which can be formed by the thermal de- 
composition of the compound). The phosphorus-containing chemical forms 
a phosphoric acid (e.g., metaphosphoric acid) in the cigarette at the cum- 
bustion temperature of the cigarette, and produces a paper ash which adheres 
to the tobacco ash, is free of black, curling particles, and blends in fine flake 
formation with the tobacco ash. E.G.S. 


S@RENSEN, CarRL. Methods and wrapping material for wrapping 
blocks of butter, margarine, edible fat and similar fatty substances. 
Canadian patent 468,763. Filed Jan. 9, 1947. Issued Oct. 17, 1950. 


4 claims. 

A laminated wrapper for butter, oleomargarine, and other edible fats 
consists of a sheet of paper 0.03-0.07 mm. thick which is laminated on 
both sides with an adhering aluminum foil 0.006-0.01 mm. thick; the com- 
posite structure is coated on both sides with at least one layer of salt-, acid-, 
and moistureproof lacquer. G.S. 

Witey, Ricuarp H, Laminated cellulosic fabrics. U. S. patent 
2,526,787. Filed Jan. 22, 1945. Issued Oct. 24, 1950. 6 claims. As- 
signed to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. [Cl. 154-138] 


A method is described for the bonding of paper and paperboard by means 
of a soluble silicate adhesive to form a laminated product. In a preferred 
embodiment of the invention, a highly sized kraft paper or a slack-sized 
corrugating paper is treated with a 2.4- 10% aqueous magnesium fluosilicate 
solution and dried. The surface of the treated paper is coated with an 
aqueous solution of a sodium silicate adhesive, and the adhesive-coated 
paper surface is pressed against a similarly treated paper surface and sub- 
jected to heat. The resultant adhesive bond remains strong under prolonged 
high-humidity conditions and even under conditions of water ——e 
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Yount, STANLEY G., and HatsteaD, PAuL R. Bags and methods 
of making the same. Canadian patent 468,853. Filed March 5, 1947. 
Issued Oct. 17, 1950. 7 claims. Assigned to Southland Paper Con- 
verting Co. 


This is the same as U. S. patent 2,474,770; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: ee 


PHYSICAL TESTING—PAPER—BURSTING STRENGTH 


GETCHELL, RayMonp E. Machine for rupturing paper and the 
like for testing purposes. U. S. patent 2,525,345. Filed May 20, 
1948. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 2 claims. Assigned to B. F. Perkins & 
Son, Inc. [ Cl. 73-102] 

A pneumatic, diaphragm-type bursting strength tester includes means for 
clamping the specimen which is to be tested under a predetermined or known 
pressure. 1 figure. E.G.S. 


PIGMENTS 


Craic, WILLIAM L. Fibrous pigments, Canadian patent 468,721. 
Filed Aug. 23, 1948. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 12 claims. Assigned to 
R. T. Vanderbilt Company, Inc. 

A method is described for the preparation of dry fibrous pigments. As 
an example, a groundwood stock of 3% consistency is prepared in a beater; 
99 parts of dry calcium chloride are added with agitation to 333 parts of 
the beaten stock, which contains 10 parts of fibers (dry basis). The calcium 
chloride dissolves and forms a strong solution which reacts with the stock. 
After a lapse of 15-30 minutes, the stock is modified, hydrated, and more 
or less gelled, and 95 parts of soda ash are then added in the form of a 
10% solution. The sodium carbonate reacts rapidly with the calcium chloride 
which is associated with the fibers; a sufficient period of time (e.g., 10-15 
minutes) is allowed to secure full precipitation. The precipitated fibrous 
pigment is thoroughly washed to remove the sodium chloride which has 
been formed from the reaction. The washed pigment is then dried to a 
moisture content of 5-10% either by drying in sheet form or by grinding or 
breaking it up into smaller pieces before drying. The process is also ap- 
plicable to the treatment of chemical and semichemical pulps. E.G.S. 


Craic, WILLIAM L, Production of fibrous pigments. Canadian 
patent 468,720. Filed Aug. 23, 1948. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 3 claims. 
Assigned to R. T. Vanderbilt Company, Inc. 

A highly pigmented fibrous product is prepared by adding dry paper pulp 
to a commercial calcium chloride waste liquor (10% calcium chloride) to 
form a pulp suspension, beating the pulp to effect the swelling, hydration, 
and gelatinization of the cellulosic fibers, and precipitating an insoluble 
calcium carbonate pigment in, on, and around the modified fibers by the 
addition of sodium carbonate, E.GS. 


PLASTICS—PAPER-BASE 
NaGEL, Fritz J. Resinous products. Canadian patent 468,271. 
Filed April 18, 1947. Issued Sept. 19, 1950. 6 claims, Assigned to 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
This is the same as U. S. patent 2,482,498; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: if 
.G.S 
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NAGEL, Fritz J. Resinous products, Canadian patent 468,272. 
Filed April 18, 1947. Issued Sept. 19, 1950. 7 claims. Assigned to 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 

This is the same as U. S. patent 2,482,499; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: ie 


Novak, Izapor J. Method of producing paper base plastic sheet 
material. U. S. patent 2,525,310. Filed Nov. 30, 1944. Issued Oct. 
10, 1950. 6 claims. Assigned to Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. [CIl. 
154-138] 


A method of producing a paper-base plastic sheet material which can be 
heat molded and laminated at low pressure comprises the steps of uniformly 
impregnating a paper web (e.g., formed from sulfite or soda pulp) with an 
aqueous solution of a water-soluble, thermosetting resin (e.g., urea- or 
melamine-formaldehyde) to provide a residual resin solids content in the 
web of 30-60% by weight; drying the impregnated web by gradually heating 
it to a temperature of 190-212° F. and continuously alternating the appli- 
cation of heat to both sides of the web, thus alternating the direction of 
vapor flow through the web; and terminating the drying process when the 
moisture content of the web has been reduced to about 4-8%, and when 


the resin is in the “A” stage and in a readily fusible, viscous condition. 
E.G.S. 


PRINTING AND PRINTER'S INK 


Voet, AnprtEs. Inks. U. S. patent 2,525,433. Filed Sept. 23, 
1947, Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 19 claims. Assigned to J. M. Huber 
Corporation. [Cl 106-30] 

A printing ink incorporates a binding agent (i.e., lignin) which leaves a 
nontacky printed surface. As an example, 100 parts of kraft lignin are 
dissolved in 235 parts of ethylene glycol at about 100° C.; 25 parts of carbon 
black are added, and the ink is refined in a three-roller mill. The product 
can be printed and quickly dried by means of radiant heat to give a well- 
fixed, nontacky film, E.G.S. 


PURIFIED WOOD FIBER 


Keyser, Louis S., and Brown, Rosert E. Pulp purification. 
Canadian patent 468,386. Filed May 14, 1947. Issued Sept. 26, 
1950. 9 claims, Assigned to Rayonier Incorporated. 


A process is adapted for the purification of a wood pulp to yield a high 
alpha pulp. For example, when the extraction process embodies the use of 
12% sodium hydroxide at 25° C. and at a pulp consistency of 5% for 30 
minutes, a hemicaustic (a caustic liquor which contains dissolved cellulosic 
materials) concentration of 3.6% in the extracting liquor results in a pulp 
of approximately 98.3% a-cellulose from an unbleached, chlorinated southern 
pine pulp of approximately 93% a-cellulose. In the operation of a 300-ton 
mill, 1.3 equivalents of the liquor from an extraction cell is sprayed onto 
a sheet formed on a vacuum washer at a 27% bonedry consistency, and a 
corresponding quantity of effluent is removed from the sheet. Under these 
operating conditions, an equal quantity of the water originally with the 
pulp is removed, and in addition, 0.3 equivalent of a very weak caustic 
which contains nearly all the undesirable materials to be removed from the 
pulp is discarded from the system. If a corresponding amount of liquor 
equal to that sprayed onto the sheet were discarded directly from the 
process without forcing it through the sheet of pulp, a caustic usage for 
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this step of 580 pounds or more of sodium hydroxide per ton of finished 
pulp would result. In the practice of the described process, the caustic con- 
sumption is only about 120 pounds of sodium hydroxide per ton. 4 figures. 


E.G.S. 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Copy, RicHarp J. Shipping and display box. U. S. patent 
2,524,516. Filed Jan. 28, 1948, Issued Oct. 3, 1950. 1 claim. As- 
signed to Federal-Mogul Corporation. [Cl. 229-28] 

A partitioned cardboard carton is adapted for the packaging of auto- 
mobile crankshaft bearing shells; the partitions are designed to protect the 
bearing shells against scratching or other damage during handling and 
shipment. 5 figures. E.G.S. 


FREEMAN, Marjorie. Closure for containers. U. S. patent 
2,525,888. Filed May 9, 1947. Issued Oct. 17, 1950. 1 claim, [Cl. 
229-43 | 

A closure for cardboard cartons consists of a cover which is slidably 


mounted between a pair of guide edges and which is provided with an out- 


wardly extending, metallic arm. The arm may be bent over the side of the 


package for shipping. 4 figures. E.G:S. 


Huye, JosepH G. Multicompartment box. U. S. patent 
2,527,221. Filed July 31, 1945, Issued Oct. 24, 1950, 4 claims. As- 
signed to Huye Space Saving Box System, Inc. [Cl. 229-6; 
changed to 229-15] 

A multicompartment, ventilated, paperboard chick box is provided with 


internally spaced supporting means which are designed to resist the crushing 
effect of a superimposed stack of similarly filled boxes. 9 figures. E.G.S. 


STIMMEL, SAMUEL, Shipping container with provision for pro- 
tecting corners of contents. U. S. patent 2,526,052. Filed June 19, 
1948. Issued Oct. 17, 1950. 5 claims. [ Cl. 229- -87 | 

A one-piece shipping container for electroplates or lithographed displays 
incorporates a panel, the ends of which are folded over to prevent endwise 
displacement of the container. The side flaps of the structure enclose the con- 
tents and are hinged to the panel, preferably along a line which is located 
inward from the folded ends, so that the folded ends extend beyond the 
corners of the actual space that houses the plate or other item enclosed 
within the container. 6 figures. E.G.S. 


VAHLTEICH, Hans W. Containers. Canadian patent 468,476. 
Filed July 30, 1947. Issued Oct. 3, 1950. 2 claims. Assigned to The 
Best Foods, Inc. 


This is the same as U. S. patent 2,427,647; cf. B.I.P.C. 18: 138-9. 
E.G.S. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS—MULTIWALL BAGS 
ALLEN, Henry H. Method of closing bag tube ends. U. S. pat- 
ent 2,524, (030. Filed May 28, 1945. Issued Oct. 3, 1950. 3 claims. 
Assigned to Bemis Bro. Bag Company. [Cl. 93- 35; changed to 
229-62 } 
This is similar to Canadian patent 450,851; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 139. E.GS. 
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Port, Ricuarp A. Bag closure. U. S. patent 2,527,073. Filed 
June 3, 1947. Issued Oct. 24, 1950. 4 claims. Assigned to Inter- 
national Paper Company. [ Cl. 229-62; changed to 229-66] 

A multiwall paper bag of the offset or notched-corner type is described 
in which the major portion of the bag end is closed by a transverse line 
of stitching; a sealing closure tape overlies the entire bag end, including the 
offset or notched-corner portion, and can be readily displaced from its over- 
lying position for filling purposes. 8 figures. E.G.S. 


Port, Ricuarp A. Bag closure. U. S. patent 2,527,074. Filed 
Oct. 15, 1947. Issued Oct. 24, 1950. 3 claims. Assigned to Interna- 
tional Paper Company. [ Cl. 229-66] 

The open end of a multiwall paper bag of the offset or notched-corner 
type is closed by a line of stitching which is disposed in a plane slightly 
above that of the horizontal shoulder portion of the notched corner and 
which terminates in a free end extending a distance at least equal to the 
length of the notched corner; a sealing strip or closure tape is provided 
with a line of weakened areas in at least the area of the notched corner, so 
that the corner can be opened for filling purposes by grasping the freely ex- 
tending portion of the stitching which is adjacent to the notched-corner area 
and ripping the closure tape along the aforementioned weakened line. 9 


figures, E.G.S. 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


STEWART, ALEXANDER, PiTROT, ADRIAN R., and WILLIHNGANZ, 
EuGENE. Storage battery materials and process for preparing same. 
Canadian patent 468,238. Filed May 5, 1944. Issued Sept. 19, 


1950. 4 claims. Assigned to National Lead Company. 

A method is provided for the manufacture of an active organic storage 
battery-plate ingredient. Sulfite waste liquor is treated at 85-185° C. with 
dilute sulfuric acid (0.5-20% by weight) until a precipitate of active or- 
ganic material is obtained, and the precipitate is filtered and washed. About 
0.1-5% of the organic material is incorporated in a negative battery plate as 
an expander. E.G.S. 


SULFITE WASTE LIQUOR 


DunsBar, THoMAS L. Methods of treating waste sulphite liquor. 
Canadian patent 467,970. Filed Oct. 18, 1948. Issued Sept. 12, 


1950. 10 claims. 
This is the same as U. S. patent 2,470,764; cf. B.I.P.C. 19: 749. EGS. 


EKELUND, SIGvArD F. A. Microbiological processes. U. S. patent 
2,525,214. Filed July 9, 1947. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 8 claims. 
[Cl. 195-28] 


A process is described for the -roduction of ethyl alcohol from sulfite 
waste liquor. As an example, a quantity of degassed, neutralized sulfite 
waste liquor, which contains 0.2-4% of fermentable sugar, is adjusted to a 
pH of 4-7, and a certain quantity of yeast is added to sorb the sugar from 
the solution. If the sorption is carried out in one step, about 20-60 kilo- 
grams of yeast (25% dry content) are used per kilogram of fermentable 
sugar in the liquor. If the process is conducted in several steps, a reduced 
proportion of yeast is used in each step. The time of sorption, i.e., the 
time required for the year to take up the sugar from the solution, may vary 
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from 1 to 50 minutes. Glucose is generally sufficiently sorbed after 15 
minutes’ contact between the yeast and solution; about 50 minutes’ contact 
time is required in the case of galactose. The temperature is preferably main- 
tained somewhat higher than the optimum fermentation temperature for the 
yeast in question, but not so high that the yeast will be permanently injured ; 
temperatures between 30 and 50° C. are suitable. Before fermentation has 
taken place to any extent, the yeast is separated from the raw material 
solution by some suitable expedient (e.g., centrifugation, filtration, pressing, 
or chemical precipitation). After a rapid washing in cold water, the yeast is 
transferred to a quantity of water or of a solution of nutritional salts for 
the yeast. The yeast is allowed to ferment in the fresh solution at the 
optimum fermentation temperature (25-40°) for 0.5-48 hours. During the 
fermentation process it is also possible to transfer the yeast once or several 
times to a fresh solution which has a relatively low concentration of the 
ultimate product. By allowing fresh quantities of yeast which have sorbed 
sugar from the original liquor to ferment repeatedly and give off the 
transformation product in the same solution, the concentration is increased 
and brought close to the possible limit of production for the yeast employed; 
this limit is usually about 15-22% by volume for ethyl alcohol. The out- 
lined process is suitable not only for the production of ethyl alcohol from 
weak sugar solutions, such as sulfite waste liquor or whey, but also for the 
working up of solutions from hydrolyzed wood or straw which contains 
0.2-20% by weight of fermentable sugar. E.G.S. 


Van Horn, Harry T. Glazing compositions. U. S. patent 
2,508,735. Filed June 18, 1947. Issued May 23, 1950. 11 claims. As- 
signed to Socony- Vacuum Oil Company. [Cl. 106-48] 

A ceramic glazing composition comprises an aqueous suspension of 
ceramic glaze ingredients which has a solids concentration suitable for 
glazing unfinished greenware (i.e., unfired ware) or biscuit ware (i.e., fired 
ware). A mixture of wax and calcium lignosulfonate (total amount of wax 
and metal salt is 0.5-10% of the solid ingredients) is incorporated in the 
glaze composition to impart a high dry handling strength to the product. 

E.G.S. 


TALL OIL 


GABRIELSON, CARL QO, Air-entrained concrete and method of 
making. U. S. patent 2,510,776. Filed Dec. 6, 1948. Issued June 6, 
1950. 2 claims. Assigned to Mo och Domsjo Aktiebolag. [CI. 
106-86] 

A method of making an air-entrained concrete or mortar comprises the 
incorporation in a hydraulic cement-aggregate mix of not more than 0.1% 
of an alkali-treated tall oil pitch (based on the weight of the cement) which 
is produced by heating tall oil pitch at 200-250° C. with a quantity of 
sodium hydroxide equivalent to the saponification number of the pitch for a 
sufficient time to drive off all the gaseous substances and water in the 
reaction mass. E.G.S. 


Gates, Louts E., and RApEKER, LEE A. Refining tall oil. U. S. 
patent 2,525,892. Filed March 12, 1947. Issued Oct. 17, 1950. 6 
claims. Assigned to The Champion Paper and Fibre Company. 
[Cl. 260-97.7] 

A process for refining tall oil comprises the steps of adding 0.1-2% of 
orthophosphoric acid (based on the weight of the tall oil) to crude tall 


oil; heating the mixture to a temperature of 280-330° F.; blowing steam 
through the tall oil until the evolution of sulfide odors ceases; settling the 
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insoluble materials from the hot tall oil and removing the settlings; cooling 
the tall oil; and separating the resulting resin acid crystals from the tall oil. 
E.G.S. 


GIESEKE, ELMER W. Ore concentration processes. Canadian pat- 
ent 468,161. Filed June 13, 1946. Issued Sept. 19, 1950. 2 claims. 
Assigned to American Cyanamid Company. 

Black liquor soap is used as the principal collector in the reduction of 
the acid- insoluble content of phosphate concentrates. The process which is 
described is particularly adapted for the beneficiation of Florida pebble 
phosphate ore. E.G.S. 


McMurray, Lywwn L. Starch-caustic in apatite-ilmenite separa- 
tion, Canadian patent 468,778. Filed Feb. 23, 1946, Issued Oct. 17, 
1950. 10 claims. Assigned to American Cyanamid Company. 


This is the same as U. S. patent 2,466,995; cf. B.I.P.C. 20: 541. ps 
E. 


McMurray, Lynn L., and Mover, SAMUEL P. Selective separa- 
tion by flotation of phosphatic titanium-oxide mixtures. U. S. pat- 
ent 2,525,146. Filed Dec. 20, 1945. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 11 claims. 
Assigned to American Cyanamid Company. [Cl. 209-167] 


An apatite-ilmenite concentrate, which is obtained through a previous 
treatment of a whole ore for other purposes, is pulped with water to about 
55% solids, placed in a Fagergren flotation cell with the air inlet closed, and 
conditioned for about five minutes with 3.75 pounds of starch caustic (22 
parts of caustic to one part of starch) and 0.58 pound of tall oil per ton of 
flotation feed. The conditioning is carried out with a propeller-type agitator. 
The conditioned pulp is diluted to about 15% solids (pH 10.5-10.6) and 
floated for 10 minutes. The resulting apatite concentrate is collected and 
given a single cleaner flotation. 2 figures. E.G.S 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND FABRICS—FIREPROOFING 


EpELSTEIN, Oscar. Moisture-resistant flameproofed product and 
method of making same. U. S. patent 2,526,462. Filed Nov. 19, 
1946. Issued Oct. 17, 1950. 6 claims. Assigned to Pond Lily Com- 
pany. [Cl. 117-137 ; changed to 117-65] 


A process is adapted for the flameproofing of cellulosic textile fibers. 
The fabric is impregnated with an aqueous solution which contains urea and 
diammonium phosphate as its essential active ingredients; the impregnated 
material is squeezed, dried, and heated at a temperature between 300° F. 
and a temperature just below the scorching temperature of the material for 
a period of a few seconds to a few minutes; and the gaseous reaction 
products are continuously exhausted from the surface of the fabric during 
the heating period. It is claimed that the treated textile material will still 
retain its flame-resistant properties after exposure to water or ee 

ATO. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND FABRICS—TESTING 
DeWaarp, Russet D., and Stock, CHARLEs R. Methods of 
and devices for testing crease resistance. Canadian patent 468,620. 
Filed Sept. 5, 1947. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 5 claims. Assigned to 
American Cyanamid Company. 
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The —- is the same as that described in U. S. patent 2,482,470; cf. 
BLP.C. 20: 151. EGS. 
WASTE HEAT 


3ETTS, JosePH L. Method of recovering heat and suspended 
chemical particles from gases resulting from the combustion of a 
pulp residual liquor and apparatus therefor. U. S. patent 2,524,753. 
Filed Jan. 10, 1946. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 8 claims. [Cl. 23-48] 


A process for the continuous recovery of low-temperature potential heat 
from the combustion gases which result from the burning of kraft black 
liquor comprises the steps of passing the combustion gases through at least 
one gas-cooling zone in direct contact with a sprayed liquid cooling medium ; 
collecting the heated cooling medium, together with the moisture condensed 
from the gas, and subjecting the mixture to the evaporative cooling effect 
of subatmospheric pressure; condensing the resulting flash vapor by heat 
exchange with cooling water; returning the residual liquid cooling medium 
and vapor condensate to the gas-cooling zone for re-use as a cooling spray; 
and withdrawing the cooling water which was heated in condensing the 
flash vapor. 1 flowsheet. E.G.S. 

WAXES 


KurtH, Ervin F. Waxes and their production from wood waste. 
U. S. patent 2,526,607. Filed April 5, 1948. Issued Oct. 17, 1950. 
41 claims. Assigned to State of Oregon through the Oregon State 
Board of Forestry. [Cl. 260-412; changed to 260-410] 


A method is described for the commercial production of waxes from 
wood waste (e.g., bark, slabwood, sawdust, shavings, and the like). The 
cellulose and hemicellulose content of the wood waste is hydrolyzed with 


acid, the resulting sugar-containing solution is separated from the lignin 
residue, and the residue is extracted with suitable solvents to recover the 
wax and separate it into well-defined fractions. 4 figures. E.G.S. 


WET STRENGTH 


Kerm, GERALD I. Paper products and preparation thereof. Cana- 
dian patent 468,512. Filed March 18, 1949. Issued Oct. 3, 1950. 12 
claims. Assigned to Hercules Powder Company. 


The preparation of a high-strength paper comprises the addition to a pulp 
suspension of 0.25-6% of a low-viscosity, aqueous syrup of a modified urea- 
formaldehyde resin; the composition of the resin corresponds to monomers 
in the proportions of 0.90-0.95 mole of urea, 0.03-0.08 mole of triethylene- 
tetramine, and about two moles of formaldehyde. E.G.S. 


WOOD—SACCHARIFICATION 


THOMSEN, ALFRED M. Method of converting woody substances. 
U. S. patent 2,510,668. Filed Oct. 8, 1945. Issued June 6, 1950. 4 
claims, [Cl. 127-37] 


A method is described for the saccharification of cellulose to obtain a 
medium suitable for yeast culture. A woody raw material is delignified by 
a caustic soda cook, and a purified form of cellulose and a spent cooking 
liquor are obtained. The liquor is evaporated and incinerated so as to leave as 
large a carbonaceous residue as possible. The carbon is agglomerated with 
barium carbonate and an appropriate binder (e.g., sulfite waste liquor) and 
exposed to the action of hot nitrogen gas, which is absorbed. A subsequent 
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treatment with steam yields ammonia and regenerated barium carbonate, 
which can be re-used. The ammonia which is produced in this manner 
furnishes the nitrogen needed for yeast culture, and also plays an important 
role in the saccharification of the cellulose. 1 figure. E.G.S. 


WOOD TRANSPORTATION 
PirteE, WILLIAM. Loading apparatus. Canadian patent 468,684. 
Filed June 10, 1941. Issued Oct. 10, 1950. 9 claims. Assigned to 
Powell River Company Limited. 


An apparatus is adapted for the loading and packing of logs onto skips, 
freight cars, trucks, barges, and the like. 12 figures. EAS:S. 
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LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Library of The Institute of Paper Chemistry is located in 
the Kimberly Memorial Building. Its purpose is to serve the stu- 
dents and the faculty of The Institute of Paper Chemistry and the 
chemists and technologists of the pulp and paper industry. 


To contributing members it gives the following service: 


A monthly bulletin is issued, listing all new books and periodi- 
cals added to the library and containing titles and abstracts of arti- 
cles published during the previous month in the field of pulp and 
paper chemistry and technology. The annual index carries a list of 
periodicals currently received. 


At a reasonable cost the librarian will furnish complete reference 
lists on chemical and technical problems for member mills, and 
will procure translations, photostats, or abstracts of the articles 
listed. Upon request, member mills working on special problems 
will be kept in touch with new publications related to their work. 


Reviews of new publications pertaining to the field of pulp and 
papermaking will be included from time to time. 


The library is open daily with the exception of Sundays from 
8:15-5:00 and from 7:30-9:30. Saturday it closes at 5:00 o’clock. 





